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NO-CHILDED AND MANY-CHILDED. 
Ove cannot well step over a threshold, without being 
able to distinguish whether it belong to a house of no 
children or of many children. There is a primness and 
neatness about the childless mansion, which is entirely 
wanting in the many-childed. From the steps outside 
the door, to the innermost penetralia, all is chill and 
cleanly decorum. The severest duties of the lady con- 
sist in slight repairs of slight derangements of the do- 
mestic economy—the re-adjustment of ruffled crumb- 
cdoths after morning calls, the replacing of table-covers 
after meals, or the removal, from half-worshipped 
chimney ornaments, of single particles of dust which 
“have no business there.” If the house were some- 
thing kept under a glass case, it could hardly preserve 
amore toy-like precision of outline, or a more perfect 
exemption from all disturbing circumstances. Everlast- 
ing silence reigns—or is broken only by sounds which 
otherwise would not be heard, such as the footfall of 
the solitary maid in a distant kitchen, or the flutter of 
the left wing of a favourite canary dipped into his 
water-glass. Every thing which tends to derangement 
or to noise is banished. Coal merchants are given up 
if their wares have the least propensity to either dust 
or cracking. The cat’s infant family are regularly 
dismissed as soon as they can properly leave the mater- 
nal bosom. The visit of a friend’s children is dreaded 
asa descent of caterans upon the peaceful Lennox was 
dreaded of old; and the damage which a few minutes 
of them will occasion, although imperceptible to ordi- 
nary eyes, is not repaired in less than halfaday. In 
entering such a house, the mind is oppressed with a 
sense of awful propriety. The tyranny of unim- 
peachable cleanliness comes upon the heart like the 
breath of hyperborean gales. One feels like the 
dove of Noah, as if there were no place whereon 
to set one’s foot. You pass awe-struck among the 
reflections of glittering furniture, and fear to offend 
chairs and sofas by sitting down upon them. The 
very coal-scuttle has a kind of touch-me-not air 
about it, while the neatly gilded brush beside the bell- 
pull seems to plume itself much more upon its service 
towards the ornamental than the useful. Twenty 
years may have elapsed since the setting up of the 
house ; but every article still seems fresh from the shop 
of the upholsterer. The fine edge, the primeval shine, 
the Eden innocence of every thing, is still there. 

In a domain thus sacred from disturbance and al- 
most from use, the worthy couple are stuck up like 
statues in shrines. The lady sits in a perpetual accu- 
racy of attire by window or by fireside—sewing at one 
endless seam, or engaged upon some volume, from a 
circulating library which is on the point of declaring 
itself exhausted. Her husband occupies an opposite 
chair, like a companion picture, with perhaps the next 
ensuing volume of the novel. His feet are raised upon 
the fender ; the light is properly arranged at his back ; 
he is endued with slippers and gown, and knows no 
annoyance but that he has no annoyances. Their 
meals consist of little dishes not often changed—roasts 
80 small as to have lost all sap, mutton chops, cutlets, 
and other fiddle-faddles. If they venture upon any 
ordinary dish, they have to sit down with cold mono- 
tony for a week, which is not half elapsed till they 
wish that they could be conscientiously relieved from 
it, either by plunder or putrescence. The lady makes 
it her chief business to coddle the gentleman, and the 
gentleman makes it his chief business to take care of 
the lady. There is always one pair of his spare shoes 
perfectly dried by the side of the fire. In their hearts 
they pine beyond all that could be confessed for chil- 
dren, but invariably profess to themselves and to each 
other, that they infinitely prefer the serene comfort 


which they at present enjoy, and dread the trouble of 
rearing an infant. They are nevertheless great theore- 
tical educators. They perceive and discuss every fault 
in the upbringing of every child of every family of 
their acquaintance, describe one set of parents as too 
severe, another as too gentle, a third as having no 
system at all, and think how beautifully they could 
correct all the said errors, if they had any thing to 
say in the matter. In the meantime, while railing at 
their friend Mrs Easy for spoiling Tom and Fanny, 
they assiduously pamper their own lapdog Pinch, till 
the little creature arrives at an aggravation of fat and 
mischief intolerable to all but themselves. When Mrs 
Greenfield loses a child, and is absorbed in grief for 
the event, our worthy pair severely reprehend conduct 
so irrational, and are clear that no mother is justifiable 
in neglecting the comfort of the living out of grief for 
the dead, Next week Pinch dies, and so great are the 
distress and derangement which follow, that for three 
days the gentleman has to wear unaired slippers, and 
the lady thinks of a jaunt to Paris, as the only means 
of recovering her spirits. 

Very different is the abode of the many-childed. If 
the tale is not told by a group of merry little faces in 
the doorway, it is pretty broadly hinted when you 
fall over a tiny wheelbarrow which has been left in the 
lobby. Should no such danger lurk in your path, you 
are sure, before advancing many steps, to see some 
trait of the presence of childhood—a parallelogram of 
corks designed to represent a house, with a doll seated 
in it, a thrown away crust, or possibly a single marble 
—a small object, no doubt, but one quite sufficient to 
establish the distinction, for long would it be ere such 
a thing could be seen in the house of the no-childed. 
There are of course mansions in which the younger 
members of the family are kept too much apart to al- 
low of such palpable symptoms of their existence in 
the very entrance—though, even in these, a shoe will 
sometimes be dropped through the staircase to lie upon 
the wax-cloth below, a sufficiently conspicuous betrayal 
of the state of matters in the upper floor; or an occa- 
sional burst of wild joy or equally wild grief will tell 
through the whole house, and perhaps to a certain ex- 
tent beyond it, that young human beings are there. 
There are differences, also, in the degrees of freedom 
allowed to those families which are allowed to escape 
from nursery domination. A little fellow one day 
said complainingly to his mamma, “ This is not a 
nice house: in Sam’s we can cut the sofas and pull 
out the hair; but here we can’t get any fun at all.” 
Mamma, in this case, had been something strict in her 
discipline : the state of matters in Sam’s may be ima- 
gined. But in general there is something in children 
which defies the best regulations, They cannot move, 
breathe, or look, without doing mischief. Order flies 
before their faces ; ruin follows their steps. In the 
average of houses, symptoms of their existence may 
be seen upon the walls, the floor, every article of fur- 
niture—the whole, after a few years, acquire a kind 
of dimness, as if of over-handling. All is rough and 
round, Instead of the everlasting neatness and un- 
impeachable cleanliness of the no-childed mansion, 
the utmost that can be expected is a temporary and 
partial good order—confined perhaps to a single room 
and for an hour at a time—a gallant but unavailing 
rally against the prevailing influences. It is usually 
at an early period of the forenoon that the domestic 
powers thus make head against the enemy. At any 
later period all isin vain. The fairest provinces of 
the empire are overrun by the Vandalian invasion, and 
before evening there is a detritus of ruin in every 
corner, composed of broken toys, sofa pillows, foot- 
stools, and all other things capable of being moved or 


destroyed. Every house is of course no-childed be- 
fore it is many-childed. Every lady has to look 
back upon a period when she delighted in having 
things neat about her. She had then centinelled her 
vestibule with handsome statues, had vases placed 
upon the ground, and bijouterie strewed upon the 
tables. But in time all this was seen to be mere va- 
nity and vexation. She became aware that there was 
a kind of browsing line, beneath which no small article 
was safe. She came to wish that even the chairs could 
be hung high along the walls, as in an upholsterer’s 
wareroom, in order that they might be out of harm’s 
way. Like a belle walking home from a gay party 
in a midnight storm, she has now reefed in every pro- 
minent finery, and is content to scud along through 
existence the best way she can. Little more than the 
wreck of the former self of the house remains, and 
her only hope is, that, when this pitiless pelting is 
over, she may prevail upon Mr Balderstone to fur- 
nish anew, so that they may spend their latter days 
in the same agreeable circumstances which they knew 
at the outset, 

Yet even now it is with no shade of discontent that 
either of the worthy pair regard the wreck and ruin 
produced by their children, While full of affected 
querulousness respecting the noise, the confusion, and 
the mischief, they secretly sympathise in that very 
excess of youthful vitality which leads to all that they ~ 
complain of. To be besieged, climbed, kissed, and 
torn to pieces by the wildest and most riotous of young 
rogues —to be sprawled over by unreflecting little 
misses—to see the whole parlour put into disorder by 
blind-man’s-buff— are miseries which Mr and Mrs 
Balderstone endure with the greatest possible satistac- 
tion. In early morn the chatter of little voices is heard 
breaking the silence of night, and the primeval parents 
of the human race could not have more enjoyed the 
first burst of the feathered orchestra of Paradise, than 
do our pair enjoy those sounds, which tell them that 
God has vouchsafed to their darlings a new day of 
health. From that time there is not a minute through- 
out the whole day that can properly be called quiet ; 
but what although it be so? The voices of children, 
in general, speak either of happiness which it is de- 
lightful to contemplate, or of woes which it is delight- 
ful to soothe, Little reason is there to pity the mother 
who spends her day chiefly in the midst of her bloom- 
ing and playful progeny. At length comes shut of 
eve, which, in sweeping all away to their dreamless 
pillows, and reducing the house once more io silence, 
leaves room for a doubt whether, by its peace, it has 
brought a relief or taken away a pleasure. 

As the youngsters advance in age, the house as- 
sumes characteristics somewhat different. You may 
no longer, in opening a sideboard drawer in the dark 
for a knife or a spoon, find your fingers entangled in 
the mane of a wooden horse minus the trunk and legs ; 
but you will perhaps find your most valued books 
scribbled with drawings and scraps of school know- 
ledge, and be obliged to give up a dressing-room that 
it may serve for a study to the boys. Then is the time 
for back-greens being stocked with rabbits, and piano- 
fortes spoiled by drumming misses. If, when the 
eldest begin to verge upon maturity, there should be 
others at all the inferior stages of existence, how 
vast a system does the household become! The young 
men bring their friends, as they call them, and the 
young ladies bring their boarding-school companions, 
Boys of ten bring boys of ten, and even misses of four 
and five have similar misses introduced from next door 
to play with them. It is a great era when Master 
Thomas or Miss Eliza can venture to descend with 
these acquaintances from frowsy back rooms, where 
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hitherto they have observed a modest obscurity, to the 
full blaze of the dining-room, where father and mother 
sit in state. Happy, in this respect, are the eldest of 
the family. There is a kind of eagerness on the et 
of parents to receive their first-born into the pale of 
manhood and womanhood, It awakens a new feeling 
in the parental bosom. Accordingly, the intrusion of 
a few dashing young beaus and smart school misses is 
rather liked than otherwise. But when the younger 
branches grow up, they not only want the advantage 
of this novel feeling on the part of their parentsy but 
have a fight with their elder brothers and sisters to 
establish their claim to adolescence. When far past 
the age at which the eldest were treated as men and 
women, they are still considered aa mere boys and 
girls. Their pretensions to long-skirted coats and 
proper young-lady-like dresses are scouted, and the 
friends brought by them to the house are condemned 
to the upper bed-rooms, although in reality better 
people than those who some time ago were admitted 
to the honours of the parlour. The struggle which 
second and third children have to go through, before 
they are accepted as men and women by the first, is 
worse than a family dispute for the throne of Turkey. 
We have known such persons fully three-and-twenty 
ere they managed the point, by which time they had 
for several years been invested with the toga by all 
the rest of the world. ‘Till that time the eldest son 
monopolises the attention of father, mother, and do- 
mesties, while the juniors are left to content themselves 
with little more than a negative permission to exist. 
The eldest daughter is equally sure to have a better 
shawl than any of her sisters, who, if they can obtain 
a reversion of hers before it is much worn, usually 
think themselves extremely well off. The drama of 
Cinderella is one which is enacted in a more or less 
complete form in every large family. 

To rear a numerous progeny through all the various 
stages, and finally set them forward in life, is unques- 
tionably a task of considerable difficulty, and attended 
with no small degree of anxiety. Yet, if circumstances 
be not singularly unfavourable, so as to produce real 
trouble and sorrow, there can be no doubt that the 
effect of such a duty upon the mind is highly benefi- 
cial, The domestic relations are of immense import- 
ance in developing and keeping awake the affections. 
We can scarcely be afflicted with hardness of heart 
towards any benign sentiment, if we have known what 
it was to be brother, husband, and father. Women 
are peculiarly liable to be improved in general huma- 
nity by having children. When a mother of young 
infants passes a little child which has been left neglect- 
ed upon the street, she cannot rest till she has seen it 
attended to; the no-childed would have never remark- 
ed the circumstance. When the mother of a set of 
roistering boys passes a merry group of the same order, 
she is almost sorry that decorum will not allow her to 
linger beside them, to survey their sports, and bless 
them with a mother’s blessing. If, advanced in life, 
she has seen some of her sons leave her for distant 
climes, should her path be crossed by the homeless 
vagrant, who looks, but does not speak, a petition, she 
thinks that there may have been, or still may be, some 
one to whom he is as interesting as her own child is to 
her—or that her own child may one day appear to some 
other mother as this wretch now appears to her—and 
she extends to him the hand of melting charity. Thus 
does Nature, by an abundant flow of her finest sensa- 
tions, remunerate those whom she has called upon to 
perform what many calculating people would consider 
a disproportionate share of her duties. 


POPULAR INFORMATION ON SCIENCE. 
PHENOMENA OF VIBRATING CHORDS. 
Tue means by which sound is produced, propagated, and 
perceived, have already been explained in this work. 
Sound may be defined as an effect produced upon the 
air, by certain motions and actions of particular sub- 
stances, and perceived by the mind through the medium 
of a particular part of our bodily organisation designed 
for that purpose. A clapper falls upon a bell; the spot 
touched by the falling mass is pressed against the 
neighbouring parts, which react upon that first touched, 
and that again upon the neighbouring parts : a vibra- 
tion of the whole is thus produced, of which any one 
may become sensible, by lightly applying his nail to 
the mass. Suppose that this process were to take place 
in the exhatisted receiver of an air-pump, no sound 
would be heard ; but the effect is different when the 
bell is hanging in the air. The air is an elastic fluid 
substance, liable to be driven to and fro, and intended 
partly as a medium for sound. Let it either be sud- 
denly compressed, as when the contents of a gun are 
fired into it, or rarified, as when a portion of it rushes 
into the vacuum left in the gun by the explosion 6f the 
contents, and a phenomenon of a most interesting kind 
takes place. In all directions around the spot where 
this sudden compression or rarifaction has been effected, 
a series of alternate compressions and rarifactions is 
propagated through the air—a contagious repetition, 
as it were, of the first phenomenon ; which compres- 
sions and rarifactions, if occurring with sufficient and 
not too great rapidity, act upon the tympanum of the 


human ear, whence a feeling of their particular cha« 
racter is conveyed by the auditory nerve to the brain. 
In air of ordinary density, these alternate compressions 
and rarifactions travel outwards at the rate of about 
eleven hundred and forty feet in a second ; their travel- 
ling has been compated to the rushing waves of the 
sea, where no single particle of the substance is carried 
forward, but the appearance of advance is produced by 
oscillatory advances and retirements of the whole of 
the composing particles. Hence scientific men have 
become aceustomed to speak of undulations of the air, 
as the state into which it is thrown when sound is pro- 
duced. In reality, however, the waves of the air in 
sound are concentric g surrounding the spot 
where the sound originates, after the manner (if we 
may use so quaint a comparison) of a nest of boxes. 

The qualifications of a substance to produce sound 
depend upon its elasticity, or power of vibrating. A 
block of wood, struck by a mallet, produces a dull 
sound, because of the little vibration to which the block 
is liable. But if a musical snuff-box be placed upon 
the case of a piano-forte, a very powerful sound is ob- 
tained, proportionate to the liability to vibration which 
resides in that wooden fabric. When a wave of sound 
meets an elastic substance, it is partly transmitted and 
partly reflected : this reflection, when it returns back 
directly, and after the original sound has ceased, pro- 
duces the phenomenon called an echo. The more elas- 
tic the body against which sound impinges, the sound 
is the clearer : thus a music-hall rounded into a vault 
of bare hard wall is the best, while a room of irregular 
shape hung with tapestry, or even having ample win- 
dow curtains, is very unfavourable for the enjoyment of 
melodious sounds, Churches and other places of assem- 
bly are sometimes, through ignorance of the science of 
sound, constructed in such a way that it is either impos- 
sible for any voice to be heard in them, or only possible 
by a very dexterous management on the part of the 
speaker.* It is a law of the waves of air which pro- 
duce sound, that as they travel outwards, they always 
become weaker and weaker, and this the more rapidly 
the more open the place in which they are acting. 
When confined within a cylindrical tube, a whisper 
may be conveyed with perfect distinctness to the dis- 
tance of half a mile, and might go still farther were it 
not for the friction of the interior surface of the tube. 

To constitute continuity of sound, it is 
that not fewer than twelve simpl d ld suc- 
ceed each other in one second at equal intervals, Ifa 
rod be quickly run along a close railing, a continuous 
sound may be produced, although it is obvious that a 
definite time must elapse between two successive 
sounds, The duration of sonorous impression on the 
ear, therefore, does not exceed one-twelfth of a second. 
Sound in this respect resembles light. A luminous 
curve may be formed by making a lighted match re- 
volve at least five times in a second. In the same 

flame consists of a succession of g explo- 
sions. What are called simple or uncontinued sounds 
are considered to be the result of one wave, or at mest 
of two or three successive waves. But as a musical 
sound of a medium pitch is the result of two or three 
hundred vibrations or waves in one second, it is very 
probable that most simple sounds are the result of 
nearly as rapid vibrations, although their short con- 
tinuance, frequently not one-tenth of a second, prevents 
us from ascertaining their pitch. If this remark be 
correct, then a simple sound continuing for the above 
very short period, may be the result of no less than 
twenty or thirty waves. In the case of a considerable 
explosion, the sound continues perhaps nearly a second, 
and may be the result of a still greater number of vibra- 
tions, It would appear, therefore, that simple and 
continued sounds admit of similar explanations. 

*A musical sound is produced by a series of equal 
waves arising from a body, the vibrations of which are 
synchronous—that is, performed in equal times. Any 
body capable of producing such vibrations with suffi- 
cient rapidity, is said to be musically elastic ; and to 
this class belong elastic chords, Sounds produced by 
fewer than thirty vibrations in a second, are scarcely 
distinguishable from one another; and if the number of 
vibrations be much less than this, the sound is scarcely 
audible. So notes produced by about eight thousand 
vibrations in a second are scarcely distinguishable, 
and scarcely audible. 

The rapidity of vibration of an elastic string, if the 
texture, material, and diameter be the same, depends 
on the force of tension by which it is stretched, and its 
length, Half the string will perform twice as many vi- 
brations in a given time ; the third of it, three times as 
many; and soon. Notes produced bya smaller number 
of vibrations in a given time, are called grave notes, 
and those formed by a greater number are called acute. 
From the above simple law, the number of vibrations 
performed by any string may be found. For the string 
may be lengthened till its vibrations become so slow 
that they may be counted ; and if the number of vibra- 
tions in a given time, asin ten seconds, be found, and 
be multiplied by the number of times that the string 
has been lengthened, the product will be the number 
of times that the given string will vibrate in ten se- 
conds, 
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* A long vaulted chamber, constructed a few years ago in the 
church of St Giles, Edinburgh, for the meeting of the 
Assembly of the Church of Scotland, proved utterly unfit for that 
purpose, and had to be abandoned after one trial. We have heard 
of a church in Glasgow, whete a strange preacher requires, before 
mounting the pulpit, to be tutored by the kirk-session with respect 
to the acoustics of the building, whieh would otherwise be apt to 
throw him into confusion, 
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menon of a very remarkable nature is cbeerved ix the 
chords produced from plates. If a plate of glass 
taken, and grains of sand scattered over its surface, ny 
sooner is the plate made to give forth a sound }y 
drawing a substance across its edge, than the grain 
begin to move and combine into certain uniform figure, 
In performing experiments of this kind, the bow of , 
violin is usually employed to draw across the edge of 
the plate. The remarkable thing about these experi. 
ments is, that when the plate is grasped, or the chords 
deadened, in a different manner, different figures am 
produced. Sometimes the figures are round, some 
times , Sometimes oc » and so forth, 
but always in exact accordance with the degree of the 
vibration. The phenomenon thus developed, shoys 
that in the vibration of chords or sound there are prip. 
ciples which bear a resemblance in character to tho 
by which nature operates in crystallisation and othe 
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AN ANGLER’S RECOLLECTIONS. at the G 
Tue first edition of Mr Stoddart’s little work on ang. of — 7 
ling having been speedily purchased, a second editiog ial, t 
has appeared, containing additional information on ff the surv: 
that ancient and pleasing sport. To those brethre ff slthoug! 
of the rod and tackle who incline to try our Scottii fy We. 
streams, there could not be recommended a more use. =: ‘ 
rn in 
ful manual, both from the directions which it furnishes ff size, anc 
in reference to the mode of fishing, and to the districts JJ distance 
where the best trouting waters are to be found. The Whil 
following are a few of the author's recollections ani 
advices :— 
neans 4 
“ We think it proper, in this part of our treatise, a line 
to insert a few anecdotal notices, if they may so bef on the 
termed, respecting such animals as are naturally the [i "hich, 
enemies of fish, and help not a little to diminish their fy 2%* 
wild du 
numbers, Among these the otter stands foremost, Ma, 
The voracity of this creature is well known, and the & shire. 
uncommon massacres it will often effect among the JM and car 
choicest of our trout and salmon, render it greatly ob. { luckily, 
noxious to anglers, There are in Scotland compare — 
tively few waters abounding in fish, which are not yo om 
haunted to some extent by the otter, which, although that m: 
naturally shy, and no lover of daylight, will at times, Mj indiffer 
when in the pursuit, show a bold front, and has been fy *!0"si 
known to contest its prey with man himself, ae 
As an instance, we have heard it asserted by a gen- nothing 
tleman, on whose word we place the most perfect re Brun be 


liance, that when angling for pike on the Loch of the 
Lowes, and about to land a fine fish of ten or twelve 
pounds’ weight, he was surprised to observe a large 
otter swim ferociously towards it ; nor did it cease its 
attack, until it had succeeded in carrying away the 
pike, hook, and all, to the astonishment of those pre- 
sent. 

Another individual informed us, that, when angling 
in St Mary’s Loch at night, he has frequently been fol- 
lowed at a short distance by an otter, ready to pounce 
upon such fish as he might happen to hook, although 
generally, by his presence, deterring any from rising. 
The same person, lately a resident at the head of the 
loch, close to Corsecleugh, once observed one of these 
animals lying asleep upon a piece of meadow-ground, 
close to the water, and on attempting to kill it, was 
forthwith assailed in return, and compelled to sound a 
retreat. 

While angling in the still part of Tummel, immedi- 
ately above Loch Tummel, we lately stumbled upon 
an otter, amusing himself undersome bushes, Although 
within reach of our fishing-rod, the fellow raised him- 
self boldly in the water to gaze at us, and seemed, like 
an upstart keeper, to question our right of angling so 
near his retreat. After a minute or so, he began t 
be satisfied with our appearance, and leisurely retired 
under water. 

An otter catcher once informed us of a rare variety 
of this animal he had taken in a trap, and which he 
termed the king of the otters. According to his ac- 
count, it was considerably larger than one of the com- 
mon sort, and strangely spotted over with whitish spots. 
The capture of this specimen he considered a great 
achievement, as, although known, it was reckoned by 
most otter catchers extremely rare. 

Those who employ night lines for pike, will some- 
times observe how even the strongest are unaccount- 
ably broken ; this we ourselves have remarked, and cat 
attribute it to nothing else than the interference of one 
of these creatures, whose nocturnal depredations help 
not a little to destroy the finest fish in our waters. It 
has been said, that when an otter sets its eye upon 4 
particular trout or salmon, it never loses sight of it, 
and after a few minutes’ chase, is certain to secure its 
victim. 

Besides the otter, the angler has two accomplished 
enemies in the heron and the water ousel. The for- 
mer, however, contines himself to small fish, such as 


par and minnows, and is not able to master the stronger 
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jghabitants of the flood ; as for the latter, its object of 
attack is the spawn or roe, both that of the salmon 
sod the Out. On this it preys with great voracity, 
devouring more than its own weight in the day, and 
garehing even at the bottom of deep pools, in order 
appease its appetite. The dainty manner in which 
the heron feeds upon the perch, is worthy of rémark. 
Being prevented by the thick, indigestible coat of scales, 
and sharp spines of this fish, from swallowing it entire, 
the bird manages with its bill to take off the skin, and 
goget at the edible parts, We have started herons 
at this work, and examined with minuteness the half- 
flayed victim left behind. 
Our Scottish waters are sometimes visited by the 
wild swan. St Mary’s Loch, to which that bird is 
ically transported by Wordsworth, is, however, a 
very rare place of resort. About four years ago, a 
large one was shot at the foot of Corsecleugh burn, 
and at the same time two smaller ones were wounded 


os — and taken, One of these was sent by the person who 
re Frin- fl ‘aptured it, to the late Sir Walter Scott of Abbotsford, 
id a and, we believe, lived for some time. 


The large black-backed gull, esteemed a rare bird, 
we have frequently seen about St Mary’s, as well as 


——— § , {ine specimen of the blue falcon, inhabiting the rocks 
S at the Grey Mare’s Tail, a few miles off. The nest 
: of this latter is annually robbed, and yet, what is sin- 
“op gular, the parent birds always return ; nay, it is as- 
| edition MM Sorted, that if one of these should happen to be shot, 
tion on the survivor provides itself with a mate before spring, 
»rethrey although necessarily from a great distance. 
Scottis, jy We once saw what we should suppose to be a great 
curiosity, passing over our head while angling on the 
ore Parn in Perthshire. This was a white eagle, of a large 
urnishes size, and holding a steady flight, as if at a considerable 
districts distance from its nest. 
1. They While on birds, we may remark, what is well known 
ons andi © 22glers, that the more familiar sorts are frequently 
| captured with the fly. We once took a snipe by this 
_ fg means at Meggat Foot, while in the act of throwing 
treatise,  ourline over a trout which we had just raised, Also, 
ay so bef on the Tyne, in East Lothian, we landed a bat, of 
rally the | Which, at the moment, there were five or six playing 
ish their  20Ut our tackle, At another time, we got hold of a 
. wild duck, which sprang up at our feet when lashing 
oremost, @ the Machony, a small stream near Muthill, in Perth- 
and the shire. The bird somehow proved too strong for us, 
ong the f§ and carried away our cast of flies ina twinkling. We 
eatly ob. § luckily, however, found left behind it a full-grown 


flapper whereon to revenge ourselves. 

In pursuing this train of miscellaneous observations, 
we may notice, what has escaped the remark of many, 
that mostly all dogs discover a singular antipathy or 
indifference towards live fish; yet we know of one 
belonging to the landlady of the St Mary’s Loch club 
cottage, by name Gipsy, a cross breed betwixt the 
clley, or sheep-dog, and the Scotch terrier, which loves 
nothing better than to take its station on the shallow 
run betwixt the upper and lower lochs, in order to 
watch the shoals of perch which, during the months 
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1 twelve ff of March and April, congregate to spawn in this place ; 
a large When an opportunity occurs, Gipsy will be observed 
cease is? ™2@ke a sudden dash towards the bottom with its 
eee head, and generally secure a fish, which it carries to 
bens iel lind, and forthwith kills. ‘There is no race of beings 


this animal appears to esteem better than anglers ; and 
itnever forgets, even at the distance of two or three 
years, one who has permitted it to accompany him to 
the stream side. When there, it seems almost to take 
asmuch interest in the landing of a fish as the per- 
former himself; and, if ordered to go in and seize the 
trout while yet in the water, will comply with the ut- 
most alacrity. Of pike and eels, Gipsy is somewhat 
shy, and approaches them with considerable caution, 
Although fond of fish when cooked, he rejects them, 
like other dogs, in a raw state. 

We shall devote now a portion of this chapter to the 
feats of anglers ; and in order to impose silence upon 
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immedi- "ters, and undeceive the credulous, we allow it to 
led upon te known plainly, in spite of the marvellous relations 
Although of Sir Humphry Davy and others, that no Scottish 
ised hime 't-fisher with the fly ever did, upon an entire ave- 
med, like 28°, Manage to capture one trout, upwards of a pound 
ngling so eight, for every hundred falling short. We talk of 
began to goon yellow unforced fish, not those which ascend 
ly retired from the sea, or are bred in artificial ponds. As for 
numbers, we believe that, in some places and weathers, 
variety 900d hand at the rod may take, in a 
which he §%™ twelve to six-and-twenty, or even thirty dozen. 
to his ac- g° ftiend of ours, Mr John Wilson jun., captured, in 
‘the com- fg space of six or seven hours, no less than fourteen 
tish spots. ore Some odds, from a small loch situated in the 
d a great §Medonian Forest, near Loch Laggan ; and this on 
‘koned by pose sultry day, without a breath of wind. Thirty 
pounds weight of trout is considered a good day’s work 

vill some- §" Tweed, and few anglers are able to take so much, 
naccount- g, 0 this river, it is of great importance not to over- 
1. and can (pk the feeding hours of the large fish, which are com- 
nee of one Bly for the fly from half-past ten to half-past one 
‘ions help ting the day, in spring, and in the afternoons, from 
raters, It §P"e to seven, or eight, if the weather be warm. The 
ye upon a #Fumer feeding hours are of course both earlier and 
ight of it, prolonged later. The best Tweed anglers confine 
secure its @“emselves at most to a couple of pools, unless the wa- 
be very much reduced, and so rendered capable of 

omplished [Pting quickly fished over. Few rivers, however, will 
The for- a perpetual scrutiny of this sort, without their 
n, such as FPabitants becoming shy and cautious. One of the 
e stronger JP% takes on the Innerleithen district of the Tweed, 


8’ achieved by George Graham Bell, Esq. advocate, 
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a couple of springs ago, with minnow, at a time when 
the water was flooded, and full of snow-brew, as it is 
termed. The largest yellow trout taken by him on 
that occasion weighed five pounds, and the entire | 
quantity betwixt forty and fifty pounds, all of which 
were killed in the short space of four hours. 

The St Ronan’s or Border Club, established to en- 
courage the athletic exercises among the Lowlanders 
of Scotland, adds angling to its other amusements, 
and gives an annual spring medal to the most success- 
ful of its competing members. This trial of skill and 
patience commonly takes place about the end of April 
or the beginning of May. The attendance, however, 
is seldom numerous, and chiefly local. Edinburgh 
anglers engaging in the contest, have of course ve 
limited advantages in many respects, compared wit 
such as are resident on the spot, and acquainted with 
every pool in the river, The first medal given was 
gained by Mr Thorburn, Juniper Bank, without very 
much competition. In the following year, he was 
succeeded by Colonel Macdonald, and after that by 
other anglers of celebrity. The inconvenient time 
when this competition takes place, renders it a matter 
of great indifference to those distant from the scene 
of action. 

A salmon medal was likewise offered by the club, 
but we believe only once contested. On that occa- 
sion, unless we recollect wrongly, the Ettrick Shep- 
herd carried off the prize, by killing the only salmon. 
This fish, a large one, weighing twenty-seven pounds, 
he captured almost without the assistance of his reel, 
having unfortunately dropt its handle. By great good 
chance, however, the fellow leapt out of the water in 
his endeavours to escape from the hook, and fell upon 
the bank. 

Some of the best Tweed salmon-fishers are found 
below Melrose, about Kelso and Coldstream, where the 
fish are more plentiful. During the month of March, 
should it prove mild, and the river be clear of snow, a 
good angler sometimes captures above a score, or even 
two score, of salmon-kelts, As many, at certain times, 
might probably be taken on some of our northern ri- 
vers. These, however, especially suchas run westward, 
yield a greater sufficiency of sea trout and whitlings 
than full-grown salmon. We have heard that when 
the late Sir Humphry Davy angled in the Tweed, he 
happened, by good fortune, to hit upon an immense 
fish, weighing about forty-two pounds, immediately 
above Yair Bridge, and captured him, after a severe 
struggle. This feat he makes no mention of in his 
Salmonia, although, certainly, worthy of some notice. 
Few fish above twenty pounds’ weight are ever taken 
in Tweed ; and yet we believe the salmon of this river 
are generally as large as the Tay fish, and much more 
so than those of our other rivers. 

The best craftsmen in Scotland are perhaps to be 
found among the lower orders, despite of their clumsy 
rods and rough tackle. We have met with such as 
were loading their creels at every throw, and yet seem- 
ingly without effort or science. In fact, the best proof 
of a good angler is his ability to conceal his skill, An 
indifferent-looking fisher often proves better than one 
who is all method and nicety, and wishes to let you 
know it. Our custom, when a brother angler heaves 
alongside, is to act our worst, and so prevent him from 
spoiling the water out of spite, which he is very apt 
to do, for the benefit of one he considers more skilful 
than himself. 

And here we would advise, among other things, 
always to give the precedence to him who seems de- 
termined to take it from you, by his rapid advances 
towards the pools you are engaged on ; for, be assured, 
he is at once vulgar, ignorant, selfish, and upstart, 
and demands only your silent contempt. Even rustic 
anglers respect the rights of those before them, and 
consider it unlucky to pass each other, unless from 
necessity, or mutual understanding. Never refuse to 
show another the contents of your creel, should he 
ask you ; but do not blazon them abroad to every one 
you meet, for vaunters gain no respect by their readi- 
ness to chagrin others. If you can help a brother 
angler in a difficulty, do it, whether by the gift of a 
few hooks, which cost you almost nothing, or by assist- 
ing to mend his rod when broken. Any such small 
service you will generally find well repaid. Do not 
grudge a mouthful of what was intended for ee own 
refreshment, to one, although a stranger, who seems 
to require it as well as yourself. Be more civil to the 
gamekeeper than the squire, if caught in a trespass, 
but always put on a good-humoured face in order to 
get easily out of the scrape. When attacked by a 
watch-dog, give him across the head with the butt of 
your rod, and send a stone after him to keep him com- 
pany to his kennel. Should a bull attack you, trust 
to your heels, or, if too late, stand steady, and jerk 

ourself out of the way the moment he lowers his 
omen he will rush several yards, as if blindfold, and 
take a couple of minutes before he repeats his charge ; 
use these to your advantage. Never carry another 
man’s fish, nor part with your own to adorn an empty 
creel ; in the one case you are tempted to bounce, and 
in the other you act the tempter. Should you hook a 
large fish and lose him, there is no need to publish 
your misfortune ; sympathy in such a case is out of 
the question; and if you gain credit, you do more 
than you deserve. hen engaged to compete with 
another angler, set about it silently ; a boast on your 
part is an advantage to him, which you may under- 
stand the better on the close of the contest. When 
crowed over bya very indifferent angler, take it good- 


humouredly ; it is easier to depreciate skill than to 
possess it. Beware of tackle-puffers, and of such es- 
pecially, of whom there is at least one in Edinburgh, 
who can afford to sell real Limericks at one-fourth of 
the cost at which they can be fabricated in Ireland, 
Had King Solomon been an angler, he would have 
added another chapter to his book of Proverbs, and 
Dr Johnson, out of respect for the wise man, would 
have spared his ill-judged sarcasm, The greatest 
losses an angler can sustain are those of his patience 
and good temper; they are worth a cart-load of salmon. 
While crossing a rapid ford, expose as little of your- 
self as possible to the force of the water ; keep the legs 
close, your side towards the stream, and one calf cover- 
ing the other ; should you feel yourself losing ground, 
plant the butt end of your rod firmly above you, but 
do not rest a single second in any one position without 
protection from the strength of the current. When 
angling, always keep one eye upon Nature, and the 
other upon your hooks, and ponder while you proceed. 
Never fall in love with one you meet by the water- 
side ; there are situations when every woman looks an 
angel, And, last of all, keep up the fraternity of the 
craft. Anglers are a more gifted and higher order of 
men than others, in spite of the sneers of pompous 
critics, or the trumpery dixit of a paradoxical poet. 
In their histories, there are glimpses snatched out of 
heaven—immortal moments dropping from Eternity 
upon the forehead of Time. As a gilt of his calling, 
poetry mingles in the angler’s being : yet he entreats 
for no memorial of his high imaginings—he compounds 
not with capricious Fame for her perishing honours— 
he breaks not the absorbing enchantment by any out- 
cry of his, but is content to remain “ a mute, inglorious 
Milton,” secretly perusing the epic fiction of his own 
heart. 

Blame him not that he hoards up the pearls of his 
fancy—that his forehead is unbared for no honour— 
that he hath buried his virtues in a lowly place, and 
shrunk from the gaze and gathering of men—that he 
courts no patron smile, and covets no state prefer- 
ment—that he is barely heedful of crowns and their 
creatures, of party struggles and party declensions— 
that he wills for no privilege but that of his meditative 
pastime, and runs not headlong among the meshes of 
care, in which are so intricately entangled the wealthy, 
the ambitious, and the powerful. He is happier in the 
nook of his choice, than the usher of sovereign man- 
dates on the throne of his inheritance. 


And when he quits his humble heritage, 

It is with no wild strain—no violence ; 
But, wafted by a comely angel’s breath, 

He glides from Time, and on immortal sails 
Weareth the rich dawn of Eternity. 


THE SPANISH CHIEF. 

[The following piece, in the style of historical romance, illus- 
trative of the early annals of the American continent, is from the 
MAGNOLIA, a highly embellished Transatlantic souvenir; New 
York, Monson Bancroft, 1836.) 


Ir was the evening of a sultry day, sultry almost be- 
yond endurance, although the season had not advanced 
beyond the early spring-time ; the sun, though shroud- 
ed from human eyes bya dense veil of moist and clammy 
vapour, was pouring down a flood of intolerable heat 
upon the pathless cane-brakes, the deep bayous, haunts 
of the voracious and unseemly alligator, and the forests, 
steaming with excess of vegetation, through which the 
endless river rolled its dark current. On a steep bluff, 
projecting into the bosom of the waters, at the con- 
fluence of some nameless tributary and the vast Mis- 
sissippi, stood the dwelling of the first white man that 
ever trod those boundless solitudes. It was a rude 
and shapeless edifice of logs, hewn from the cypresses 
and cedars of the swamp, which lay outstretched for a 
thousand miles around, by hands unused to aught of 
base or menial labour; yet were there certain marks 
of comfort, and even of luxury, to be traced in the 
decorations and appliances of that log-cabin ; a veil of 
sea-green silk was drawn across the aperture, which 
perforated the massy timbers of the wall; a heavy 
drapery of crimson velvet, decked with a fringe and 
embroidery of gold, was looped up to the low lintels, 
as if to admit whatever breath of air might sweep 
along the channel of the river. Nor were these all— 
a lofty staff was pitched before the door, from which 
drooped, in gorgeous folds, the yellow banner, rich 
with the castled blazonry of Spain; and beside it, a 
tall warrior—sheathed from head to heel in burnished 
armour, with gilded spur and belted brand—stalked 
to and fro, as though he were on duty upon some 
tented plain, in his own land of chivalry and song. 
Atashort distance in the rear might be observed a 
camp, if by that name might be designated a confused 
assemblage of huts, suited for the accommodation of 
five hundred men; horses were picqueted around ; 
spears, decked with pennon and pennoncel, and all the 
bravery of knightly warfare, were planted before the 
dwellings of their owners; sentinels in gleaming mail 
paced their accustomed rounds, But in that strange 
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encampment, there was no mirth, no bustle—not even 
the low hum of converse, or the note of preparation. 
The soldiers glided to and fro, with humbled gait and 
sad demeanour ; the very chargers drooped their proud 
heads to the ground, and appeared to lack sufficient 
animation to dash aside the swarms of venomous flies 
that battened, as it seemed, upon their very life-blood ; 
the huge biood-hounds, those dread auxiliaries of Spa- 
nish warfare, of which a score or two were visible 
among the cabins, lay slumbering in listless indolence, 
or dragged themselves along, after the heels of their 
masters, with slouching crests, and in attitudes widely 
different from the fierce activity of their usual motions. 
Pestilence and famine were around them—on the thick 
and breezeless air, on the dark waters, in the deep 
morass, and in the vaults of the pine forest, the seeds 
of death were floating—avengers of the luckless tribes, 
already scattered or enslaved by the iron arm of Euro- 
pean war. Oh, how did they pine for the clear streams 
of Guadalquivir, or the viny banks of Xeres—for the 
breezy slopes of the Alpuxarras, or the snow-clad sum- 
mits of their native Sierras, those fated followers of the 
demon Gotp. How did their recollections doat upon 
the waving palms, and oran ves, the huertas and 
the meads of fair Granada! fn vain—in vain! Of 
all those gallant hundreds who had leaped in confi- 
dence and hope from their proud brigantines upon the 
glowing shores of Florida, glittering in polished steel, 
and “ very gallant with silk upon silk,”’ who had tra- 
versed the wild country of the Appalachians, who had 
seen the gleam of Spanish arms reflected from the 
black streams of Alabama, who had made the bound- 
less prairies of Missouri ring with the unechoed notes 
of the Castilian trumpet, who had spread the terrors 
of the Spanish name, with all its barbarous accompani- 
ments of havoc and slaughter, through wilds untrod 
before by feet of civilised man. Of all those gallant 
hundreds, but a weak and wasted moiety was destined 
to reach the shores of their far father-land ; and that 
not, as they had fondly deemed, in the pride, the exul- 
tation, and the wealth of conquest, but in want, and 
weariness, and woe. 

The arrows of the savage, and the yet fiercer arrows 
of the plague, dearly repaid the injuries that es had 
wreaked already on the wretched natives—dearly re- 
paid, too, as it were by anticipation, the wrongs that 
their children, and their children’s children, should 
wreak in long prospective on the forest-dwellers of the 
west. 

There, in that lonely hut, there lay the proudest 
spirit, the bravest heart, the mightiest intellect, the 
favourite comrade of Pizarro, the joint-conqueror of 
Peru! There lay Hernan de Soto—his fiery ener- 
gies, even more than the hot fever, wearing away his 
mortal frame ; his massive brow clogged with the black 
sweat of death ; his eye, that had flashed the more 
brilliantly the deadlier was the peril, dim and filmy ; 
his high = sick—sick and fearful, not for himself, 
but for his followers ; his hopes of conquest, fame, do- 
minion, gone like the leaves of autumn! There he 
lay, miserably perishing by inches, the discoverer of 
a world—a world, never destined to bless either him or 
his posterity with its redundant riches, 

Beside his pallet-bed was assembled a p of men, 
the least renowned of whom might well have led a 
royal army to do battle for a crown, but their frames 
were gaunt and emaciated ; their cheeks furrowed with 
the lines of care and agony, both of the mind and 
body ; their eyes wet with the tears of bitterness. The 
dark-cowled priests had ministered the last rites of re- 
ligion to the dying warrior, and now watched in breath- 
less silence the parting of his spirit. An Indian maiden, 
of rare symmetry and loveliness, that would have been 
deemed exquisite in the brightest halls of Old Castile, 
leaned over his pillow, wiping the cold dew from the 
conqueror’s brow with her long jetty locks, and fanning 
off the myriads of voracious insects that thronged the 
tainted air, There was not a sound in the crowded 
chamber, save the heavy sob-like breathings of the 
dying man, and the occasional whinings of a tall hound, 
the noblest of his race, which sat erect, gazing with 
a human intelligence upon the pallid features of 

is lord. 

Suddenly a light draught of air was perceptible— 
the silken veil fluttered inwards, and a heavy rustling 
sound was audible from without, as the huge folds of 
the banner swayed in the rising breeze. A sensible 
coolness pervaded the heated chamber, and reached the 
languid brow of De Soto, who had lain for the last half 
hour in mg, lethargy. Wearily, and with a pain- 
ful expression, he raised himself upon his elbow. 

“ Moscoso,” he said, “* Moscoso, art thou near me ? 
—my eyes wax dim, and it will soon be over. Art 
there, for I would speak with thee?” “ Noble De 
Soto, I am beside thee,”’ he aes *€ say on, I hear 
and mark thee.” “Give me thy hand !” then, as he 
received it, he raised it slowly on high, and continued 
in clear and unfaltering tones, though evidently with 
an effort—“ True friend and follower, by this.right 
hand, that has so often fought beside my own—by this 
right hand, I do adjure thee to observe and to obey 
these my last mandates !” 

“ Shall I swear it ?” cried the stern warrior whom 
he addressed, in a tone and voice rendered thick and 
husky by the violence of his excitement—“ shall I 
swear it?” “ Swear not, Moscoso !—leave oaths to 
paltry burghers and to cringing vassals—but pledge 
me the unblemished honour of a Castilian noble—so 
shall I die in peace!” “ By the unblemished honour 
of a Castilian noble—as I am a born hidalgo, and a 


belted knight, I promise thee, in spirit and in tru 
in deed, in word, and thought, to do thy bidding.” 

“ Then, by this token,” and he drew a massive ring 
from his own wasted hand, and placed it on the finger 
of Moscoso, “ then, by this token, do I name thee my 
successor—thee the leader of the host, and captain- 
general of Spain! Sound trum make pro- 
clamation !” A moment or two elapsed, and the wild 
flourish of the trumpets was heard without, and the 
sonorous voice of the heralds making proclamation ; 
the , but there was no shout of triumph or 
applause. 

* Ha, by St Jago!” cried the dying chief, “ Ha, by 
St Jago, but this must not be; ’tis ominous and evil ! 
Go forth, thou, Vasco, and bid them sound again, and 
let my people shout for this their loyal leader.” 

It was done, and a gleam of triumphant satisfaction 
shot across his hollow features. He spoke again, but 
it was with a feebler voice. “ I am going,” he said, 
“ T am going, whence there is no return ! Now, mark 
me : by your plighted word I do command you, battle 
no farther, strive with the fates no farther, for the 
fates are adverse! Conquer not thou this region, for 
I have conquered it, and it is mine! Mine, mine— 
though dying! Mine it shall be though dead! March 
to the coast as best ye may, build ye such vessels as 
may bear ye from the main, and save this remnant of 
my people! Wilt thou do this, as thou hast pledged 
pee to do it, noble Moscoso?” “ By all my hopes, 

will!” 

“ Me, then, me shall ye bury thus! Not with la- 
mentations—not with womanish tears—not with vile 
sorrow—but with the rejoicing anthem—with the 
blare of the trumpet, and the stormy music of the 
drum! Ye shall sheath me in my mail, with my hel- 
met on my head, and my spur on my heel !—with my 
sword in my hand shall ye bury me, and with a ban- 
ner of Castile for my shroud! In the depths of the 
river—of my river—shall ye bury me !—with lighted 
torch and volleyed musketry at the mid hour of night ! 
For am I not a conqueror—a conqueror of a world— 
a conqueror with none to brave my arm or to gainsay 
my bidding ? Where—where is the man, savage or 
civilised, Christian or heathen, Indian or Spaniard— 
who hath defied Hernan de Soto, and not perished from 
the earth? Death is upon me—death from the Lord 
of earth and heaven! To him I do submit me—but 
to mortal never !” 

Even as he spoke, a warder entered the low door- 
way, and whispered a brief message to Moscoso. Slight 
as were the sounds, and dim as waxed the senses of 
De Soto, he marked the entrance of the soldier, and 
eagerly inquired the purport of the news. “ A mes- 
senger,” was the reply— an Indian runner—from 
the Natchez!” ‘ Admit him;—he bears submis- 
sion—admit him, so shall I die with triumph in my 
heart !” 

The Indian entered, a man of stern features, and of 
well-nigh giant stature. His head, shaven to the chi- 
valrous scalp-lock, was decked with the plumes of the 
war-eagle, mingled with the feathers of a gayer hue ; 
his throat was circled by a necklace, strung from the 
claws of the grizzly bear and cougar, fearfully mixed 
with tufts of human hair ; his lineaments were covered 
with the black war-paint; in one hand he bore the 
crimson war-pipe, and in the other the well-known 
emblem of Indian hostility, a bundle of shafts bound 
in the skin of the rattlesnake. With a noiseless step 
he crossed the chamber, he fiung the deadly gift upon 
the death-bed of De Soto, he raised the red pipe to 
his lips, he puffed the smoke, and then, in wild accents 
of his native tongue, bore to the Spaniards the defiance 
of his tribe, concluding his speech with the oft-heard 
and unforgotten cadences of the war-whoop. 

As the dying leader caught the raised tone of the 
Indian’s words, his eye had lightened, and his brow 
contracted into a writhing frown. He knew the im- 
port of his speech, by the modulations of his voice ; his 
lip quivered, his chest heaved, his hands clutched the 
thin coverlid, as though they were grappling to the 
lance or rapier. The wild notes of the war-whoop 
rang through his ears, and in death, in death itself, 
the ruling passion was prevalent, manifestly, terribly 
prevalent. 

He sprang to his feet, his form dilating, and his 
features flashing with all the energy of life. “ St 
Jago,” he shouted, “ for Spain! for Spain! Soto and 
victory!’ and, with an impotent effort to strike, he 
fell flat upon his face at the feet of the Indian, who 
had provoked his dying indignation. 

They raised him, but a flood of gore had gushed 
from eyes, mouth, ears; he had burst some one of the 
larger vessels, and was already lifeless ere he struck 
the ground. 

The sun had even now sunk below the horizon, and 
ere the preparations for his funeral had been com- 
pleted, it was already midnight. Five hundred torches 
of the resinous pine-tree with their crimson 
reflections on the turbid water, as the barks glided 
over its surface, bearing the warrior to his last home. 

But as the canoe came onward in which the corpse 
was placed, seated erect, as he had ordered it, with the 
good sword in the dead hand, the polished helmet 
glancing above the sunken features, and the gay ban- 
ner of Castile floating like a mantle from the shoulders 
—the pealing notes of the trumpet, and the roll of the 
battle-drum, and the Spanish war-cry, “ St Jago for 
De Soto and for Spain,” and the crash of the volleying 
arquebusses, might be heard, startling the wild beasts 
ont the wilder. Indiaus of the forest for leagues around, 
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There was a pause—a deep, deep pause—a 5 
splash—and every torch was instantly extinguidel 
“ The discoverer of the Mississippi slept beneath it 


waters. He had crossed a large part of the contineyia”™ aged 
in search of gold, and found nothing so remarkable Mt" we 
his burial place.” rn roastes 


EARLY BREAD-BAKING. 
Tue design and end of all the toils of husbandry is y not very 8% 
procure bread. However common this aliment is y it m 
present, the art of preparing it was very rude in jyiyimperfectl 
beginnings, slow and various in its progress, like ym US b 
other human inventions. Several nations who ha The oo 
corn, did not know for some time the secret of conver, rope 
ing it into meal, or the meal into bread. How strongly, % 
vast countries are there in both continents, w have cost 
though they have grain, the use of bread is still 
unknown! It is even difficult to conceive how certaiy sedingly 
nations came to find out the extreme utility and variow{ Abraham 
properties of corn. The difference between bread ani i a 


that plant in its natural state is prodigious. Yet Their 
thing but the hopes of obtaining bread could have mak 7 = 
whole nations apply themselves to husbandry, whici thick ant 


is by far the most laborious course of life, and require [im of small 
the greatest solicitude and attention. Accordingly, bands, 
there have been, in ancient times, and still are, mauy y vg et 
natious who never would submit to cultivate the earth, = the: 
The inconveniences of a wandering life appeared I paked it 
them preferable to the sweets of a sedentary one, whic which su 


could only be procured by means of agriculture. Thou, . They 
nations, then, who submitted to the fatigues necessary = 
for raising corn, must have known beforehand that = as. 
that plant would reward all their toil, and furnish then = suf 
with the most solid and agreeable food. Sarah p: 
It is impossible for men to live upon dry grain jn JM the an 


the husk; they must therefore have studied sever pare th 
methods of preparing it. We find no practice so uni-{™ in leave 
versal in ancient times as that of roasting grain. Aj. {™ with liv 
most all known nations have practised it, and the[ suflicien 
savages it atthisday. What could be the rez. several | 
son of this? The most probable seems to me to lef In some 
this. We have been told, that originally men made uf bread b 


of grain in its natural state. Of all the fruments{ Arabia 
cous plants, if we believe the ancients, barley was the two sto 
first that men fedupon. The grains of barley are in. heated 

volved in a certain husk or coat, of which it cannc ff Americ 
be stripped but by the millstone. The far greates It is a] 
part of these first nations knew nothing of mills. Fu[j tween t 
want of this machine they made use of fire, to detach paste uj 
the barley from its husk, which made it almost impos very W 
sible to be eaten. They found this further advantage made o 
in this practice, that the fire communicated a kind off a soft | 
flavour to the barley; for this kind of grain, whe earther 


pia, travellers commonly carry no other provision] kneade 
with them but parched barley. When afterwards{§ small y 
these nations came to grind their grain, this roasting upon t 
of it was of great advantage. For many ages meajy use of 
knew no other way of grinding their grain, than by they p' 
pounding it in mortars, The action of the fire upny The 


constant food of the Greeks and Romans, in their firs 
ages, was grain prepared in this manner, the water 
swelling and softening the grain so much as to makef ™ 
it easily eatable. like 
Mankind were not long in discovering that 
wanted still further preparation. They soon observed Puttin 
that grain contained within its husk or coat a sub to 
stance which required to be disentangled. This sug- 
gested the idea of bruising or grinding. an 
instruments used for this purpose were only pestles and subsis 
mortars of wood or stone. Nature pointed out these. We 
The Greeks, Romans, and almost all nations, were a “isco 
long time before they discovered any other method of  *cret 
making corn into meal. Many nations even in our fj ‘ey | 
days have no other machines for this purpose. of su 
t is not easy to determine with certainty in what § "tur 
manner they made use of this kind of meal. Diode- J so 
rus says that the first inhabitants of Great Britain, §® or 


may ir 


after pressing the grains out of the ears, pounded them § %€, 
in a mortar, and so ate them ; and these grains, thus jj They 
pounded and bruised, were their principal food. We ‘at ' 
know that the Indians of Peru prepare their barley ‘elf 
by first toasting it, then reducing it to meal, and so S¥0 
eat it in spoons, without any further dressing. W* the p 
do not know whether the nations of antiquity used their J ™ ¢ 
pounded corn in this manner. to th 


The first use they probably made of meal was tof & 
mix it with water, and eat that mixture without any § * P) 


further preparation, as the people in the Highlands of ferm 
Scotland, and several others, do at this day, and which, j YY 
in the vernacular of the Scotch, is called brose—a word fj ' 
derived from the Greek language, and therefore mark- fj ‘ve 


ing the antiquity of the dish. By and bye, people fj “en 
thought of boiling their brose, thus forming a kind of 
porridge. Boiled meal and water is therefore one of fy av 


the most ancient kinds of food nowin use. This pro- they 
cess of making brose and porridge subsisted very long;  °™' 
meat, when it could be got, being sometimes an ingre- Ie 


dient in the mess, S 


& practice was in use among 


roasted, has not a disagreeable taste. In greates 
the grain made it be more easily bruised and stripped 
of its coat, writer; 
We may reckon also amongst the first methods off Eg 
preparing grain, that of steeping and boiling it in water, These 
as they do their rice in the East. We know that the ors. 
| 
| 
och 
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Greeks, Romans, Persians, and Carthaginians. 
be ancient inhabitants of the Canary Islands were 
» less ignorant of the art of making bread. They 
stheir meal baked with meat and butter. The sa- 
vages make what we call their Sagamite, of Indian 
arn roasted in the ashes, pounded in a wooden mortar, 
sod baked in an earthen vessel with all kinds of ment. 

Some of the ancients might have discovered pretty 
arly the art of converting corn into meal ; but that 
of converting meal into bread, in all appearance, was 
yot very soon found out. Yet till this discovery was 
ade, it may be said that mankind enjoyed but very 
imperfectly the advantages of grain, whose true and 
jest use is to be converted into bread. It is hard to 


imagine by what steps they arrived at this discovery. 


They must have invented dough, that is, to mix a cer- 
win proportion of meal and water together, stir them 
grongly, and several times. We may believe it must 
have cost them many repeated trials before they disco- 
yered the art of converting meal into bread. But in 
whatever manner this discovery was made, it was ex- 
edingly ancient. The scriptures acquaint us that 
Abraham served up bread to the three angels which 
appeared to him in the valley of Mamre. 

Their manner of making bread at that time was 
very simple. The ingredients were only meal and 
water, and perhaps a little salt. Their bread was not 
thick and raised as ours is at present; it was a kind 
of small flat cake, which they easily broke with their 
hands, and ate without a knife. Hence these expres- 
sions so frequently used in scripture, to break bread, 
the breaking of bread, and so on. It appears further 
that they did not knead their dough, and that they 
baked it immediately before they used it; a practice 
which subsists still in several countries. 

They used but few precautions anciently in baking 
their bread. The hearth-stone commonly then served 
for this purpose. They laid a thin piece of dough upon 
ihis, covered it up with hot ashes, and let it lie till it 
was sufficiently baked. It was in this manner that 
Sarah prepared the bread which Abraham set before 
the angels. It is thus several nations in America pre- 
pare their bread at present. They wrap their paste 
in leaves, cover it first with hot ashes, and above these 
with live coal. Sometimes they may use hollow stones, 
sufliciently heated for this purpose. ‘The practice of 
several modern nations leads us to think they did this. 
In some parts of Norway, at this day, they bake their 
bread between two hollow flints. The bread of the 
Arabians is a kind of cake, which they bake between 
two stones made hollow for this very purpose, and 
heated in the fire. The bread used by the savages of 
America differs but little from that of the Arabians. 
It is a kind of thin cake, which they bake either be- 
tween two stones very much heated, or by laying their 
paste upon one hot stone, and covering it up with flints 
very warm. ‘The bread of the Tartars of Circassia is 
made of the meal of millet, kneaded with water into 
asoft paste, which they bake about half enough in 
earthen moulds, and eat very hot. The bread of the 
greatest part of the nations of Africa is only meal 
kneaded with a little water, which they divide into 
smal] pieces, and bake on a stone or in an earthen pot 
upon the fire. They might perhaps anciently make 
use of a kind of gridirons, or frying-pans, in which 
they put their paste, and baked it over the fire. 

The invention of ovens, however, is very ancient. 
They are spoken of in the time of Abraham. Some 
writers give the honour of this invention to one Annus 
an Egyptian, a person entirely unknown in history. 

hese first ovens, I imagine, were very different from 
ours, They were (as far as we can judge of them) a 
kind of baking-pans of clay or fattish earth, which 
they easily carried with them from place to place. We 
may imagine also that these first ovens were very much 
like those of the Turks, which are of clay, and re- 
semble an inverted tub or bell. They heat them by 
putting fire in the inside, and then lay the paste on 
the top : as these cakes are baked, they remove them, 
wad put others in their room. All these different 
ways of baking bread which we have mentioned, still 
subsist in the Kast. 

We have no reason to imagine, that as soon as men 
discovered the art of making bread, they found out the 
secret of raising the paste. If there be any one disco- 
very owing to chance, it is that of leaven. The idea 
of such a thing could not come into the mind of man 
naturally, The world was indebted to the economy 
of some person or other for this happy discovery, who, 
in order to save a little old dough, mixed it with the 
tew, without foreseeing the utility of this mixture. 
They would no doubt be very much surprised to find 
that this piece of old dough, so sour and distasteful of 
itself, rendered the new bread so much lighter, more 
tavoury, and easier of digestion. We do not know 

precise time when leaven came to be used. It does 
hot appear that the bread which Abraham presented 
to the angels was leavened. Sarah baked it as soon 
48 she had mixed the meal and the water. It is not 
at present the custom in the greatest part of Asia to 

ferment the paste. ‘The use of leaven, however, was 
very ancient, and must have been known before Moses; 
for when that legislator prescribes to the Israelites 
the manner of eating the paschal lamb, he forbids 
them to use leavened bread ; he observes further, that 
when the Israelites went out of Egypt, they ate un- 
leavened bread, baked in the ashes, because, says he, 
they were thrust out of Egypt, and had no time al- 
lowed them to leaven their bread. 

It must have taken much time and much labour to 


reduce corn into meal in the mortar: this meal must 
also have been very coarse. I am persuaded that the 
want of proper machines is the reason why several 
nations who have corn, do not make it into bread. But 
by little and little the art improved. They must soon 
have discovered the utility of certain stones for crush- 
ing and grinding the grain. The rudest savages are 
not ignorant of this, They convert their corn into 
meal by means of two stones, the one fixed, the other 
turned about upon it by strength of arm, as our paint- 
ers grind and mix their colours. It is probable this 
was their method in the first ages. This was still very 
incommodious and toilsome. They would therefore 
endeavour to find out some more easy and expeditious 
way of grinding their grain. At last they invented 
the millstone and the mill—a notice of which will en- 
gage our attention in a subsequent article.* 


THE INDUSTRIOUS POOR. 
Tue industrious poor are more to be admired than the 
most of us are aware of, for their careful frugality and 
patient self-denial in laying out the amount of their 
earnings for family sustenance. An honest working 
man generally lives within his income, which says a 
great deal for him, considering the temptations to 


which he is often exposed. Self-denial is a virtue of 


the most honourable kind ; and in situations of in- 
equality and of unfair remuneration for labour, its ex- 
istence is absolutely necessary to constitute integrity 
of character. It is gratifying to think that there is 
now almost no necessity for impressing on the minds 
of the industrious poor the necessity of their exempli- 
fying this virtue. Those who have had extensive expe- 
rience among the labouring population, must allow that 


the men with families who are in the weekly receipt of 
an ordinary sum of money for their subsistence, are 
not only better behaved than those artizans who make 


what is called a high wage, but also that they are in 


general better educated men ; and it may startle some 


to add, that the poorer man is by far the happier man, 
and enjoys more of the comforts of life. 


chooses to exert himself—is, in nine cases out of ten, 


a spendthrift of time, money, and health. These are 
squandered away as if they were not of the slightest 


value. There are hundreds of such individuals em- 
ployed about large towns, who are engaged in pursuits 
where they are more than remunerated for their mere 
manual labour (speaking comparatively with the rate 
of remuneration experienced by nine-tenths of the 
poorer class of tradesmen), who spend their money 
with the same thoughtlessness of its value as if it were 
absolutely impossible that the evils of sickness or the 
infirmities of age could come upon them. In too many 
cases their ignorance of its worth seems to grow with 
the increase of the remuneration. There goes a man 
of whom his brother workmen say, “‘ he might be 
worth money if he would only take care of it. He is 
an excellent tradesman, and in some single wecks he 
will make from thirty shillings to two pounds; but 
yet he has scarcely a shirt to his back.” How does 
this happen? Is headrunkard? One would natu- 
rally suppose that no person would keep such a cha- 
racter in his employment. Yet the man’s appearance 
and figure publish the fact on the open streets. 

These individuals will sometimes take fits of sobriety, 
as the wasters and spenders take fits of thrift. They 
have been known to avoid the tavern for a whole 
month at a time, but they are sure to go back like the 
dog to his vomit. When the “pin is out,” as they 
call it, they rush to the alehouse like fiends, and leave 
it in a condition the most deplorable. 

But keeping these fits out of view—for they of course 
are not of every-day occurrence—how do they con- 
trive to spend their high wages? The worst set of 
them begin the debauch on Saturday night, after re- 
ceiving their weekly payment. They go from tavern 
to tavern, drinking with a crony here and a crony 
there. How they manage to get home, they cannot 
tell; but they generally find themselves in bed next 
morning, with aching heads and lightened purses, 
They probably get dressed, and walk out—not to go 
to church, but to renew the debauch of the previous 
night. This is a complete day of drinking, and it ends 
as usual. Next day (Monday) they feel inclined 
to have a single dram to steady the hand, and to put 
all to rights. It is perhaps at the breakfast hour that 
an adjournment is proposed, by a particularly drouthy 
shopmate, to one or two like himself, to the public- 


®* The greater part of the above article is from a scarce book, 
entitled ‘* The Origin of Laws, Arts, and Sciences,” by De Goguet, 


a French author. 


The trades- 
man who can make two pounds per week—when he 


house round the corner, The proposal is acceded to ; 
and although it was the intention of one and all just 
to chalk up a single round of glasses, they invariably 
remember that it “is as well to be hanged for stealing 
*a cow as a sheep,” and they continue to chalk up and 
chalk up, and steal hours from their employment in- 
stead of minutes. There are certain trades, the fol- 
lowers of which are particularly addicted to this species 
of debauchery—stealing whole days instead of hours 
from labour in the dram-shops. 

There is a custom indulged in to a considerable ex- 
tent, by many of the well-behaved of well-paid young 
tradesmen, which must ultimately bring them to be 
classed with the ill-behaved. It is that of enjoying 
the pipe and the pint every evening in the howf, be- 
fore retiring to rest. (The howf is a tavern or dram- 
shop especially patronised by the workers in a particu- 
lar warehouse or factory, often kept by a cautious old 
shopmate, who has had long experience of his cus- 
tomers, and knows well whom to trust.) The danger 
of this is the greater, as the confirmed drunkard some- 
times appears among them, and as amusement and 
variety are always to be had in the howf. The song 
and the joke are repeated, discussions arise, and here, 
indeed, many acquire the limited amount of informa- 
tion they possess on those topics that most deeply 
interest them. This melancholy fact can be easily 
substantiated, and it is mentioned here in a spirit of 
deep regret. 

The many evils that exist in society may be traced 
to dram-drinking, and that, too, without displaving 
any great stretch of ingenuity. Intoxicating spirits 
are not a necessary of life, and their use always leads 
tounnatural effects. It has been stated that the honest 
hard-working mechanic, who has a wife and children, 
and who is barely remunerated for his labour, enjoys 
more of the comforts of life, and is, generally speaking, 
a more valuable member of the community, than the 
man whose labour brings a higher price in the market. 
From this statement it must not be inferred that those 
employers stand in our favour who will not, although 
they can, fairly remunerate their workmen. Live and 
let live, or where will the world run to? But we are 
stating a fact which has been ascertained from obser- 
vation and practical inquiry ; and it can be accounted 
for, on the knowledge that those who have a stated 
little, must be exceedingly careful in laying it out to 
the best advantage; while those who acquire their 
money easily, and who feel no necessity for reining in 
their improper desires , too, of their power 
of making, bya slight exertion, more than will suffice 
to meet the results of their ordinary extravagances— 
lose all notion of the value of their gains, and lay them 
out without a single calculation. 

Although a lifetime of continuous labour looks 
alarming at first mention, it has been proved, in the 
most satisfactory manner, to be the life of health, and 
the lot of man. The poor man lays his account with 
this, and, knowing the amount of his earnings, sets his 
house in order, and with perseverance in prudential 
measures, he acquires the art of adding one little com- 
fort to another, of varying his resources, and of pre- 
paring to meet contingencies as he could wish to meet 
them. Supposing that his income is sixteen shillings 
a-week, he must, in the first place, put forth the ne- 
cessary outlay for food to himself and family. This 
done, he must allow for the many little items that a 
family require, beyond mere bread, to enjoy any de- 
gree of comfort. These are coals, candles, soap ; 
clothes for himself, his wife, and children; a house 
rent, taxes, and so forth ; all which must be paid for, 
probably, from his labour alone. His weekly expen- 
diture for provisions must amount to at least ten shil- 
lings, and the other six must be most carefully laid 
aside, or touched upon but sparingly. It is evident, 
however, that few luxuries can grace his lourd. 
These do appear occasionally in small, dainty quan- 
tities, and then there is not wanting an appetite to 
relish them. 

It is very obvious that this man, from the nature of 
his situation, and the circumstances in which he has 
been placed, must never weary in well-doing ; for the 
moment he gives way to extravagance, he and his fa- 
mily will be the sufferers. Even the price of a single 
glass of gin or whisky is a something of material con- 
sequence to him ; and he, consequently, must shun the 
alehouse. The poorer he is, it is the more necessary 
for him to support his character for honesty, integrity, 
and sobriety ; for without that he would be poor in- 
deed. He may, above all men, say, “ You can take — 
nothing away from me but my character;” for what 
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— 
else has he to support him in his own esteem, or in 
the good graces of others? One cannot expect to 
have justice done him who will not do justice to him- 
self, to his own talents and abilities—whatever they 
may be—and to the world at large. 

The luxuries of the industrious poor do not consist 
either in eating or drinking: those who fancy that 
they do, mistake them very much, Their luxuries, in- 
deed, are to be bought, but not always with money. 
While many of those who have been accustomed to 
another sphere of life and mode of living from his, are 
wearied and worn out with the mere fatigue of carv- 
ing and tasting for themselves of the intellectual en- 
joyments that are daily springing up in society, he 
eats heartily, for his healthy labour, his originally 
defective education, and his regular habits, have blessed 
him with an appetite that serves him to the end of his 
days. Art and science have opened up their massive 
volumes for his perusal, and the blessings of literature 
are daily within his reach. His own good behaviour 
does all the rest that is necessary. 


THE SWISS. 

SwirZERLAND (as generally known to our readers, 
a mountainous country, lying betwixt France and 
Italy, and a good deal resembling the Highlands of 
Scotland) is composed of twenty-two cantons or dis- 
tricts, each managing its own internal affairs, and 
the whole confederated together for mutual protec- 
tion and other general purposes. The gross popula- 
tion of the country amounts to rather more than two 
millions, The chief employment of the inhabitants 
of Switzerland is the breeding of cattle and prepara- 
tion of dairy produce. In manufactures, the Swiss 
have greatly improved of late years; linen, cotton, 
and silk goods, are now produced to a considerable 
extent, for exportation ; and the making of clocks and 
watches forms a very extensive and lucrative branch 
of trade. Geneva is the largest town, and chief seat 
of some of these manufactures. The Swiss are a re- 
markable people, possessing many interesting points of 
character, worthy of being made known, We pick out 
the following sketches, illustrative of their condition 
and habits, from Mr Macgregor’s recent production, 
“ My Note Book” (published by J. Macrone, Lon- 
don), a work containing much valuable information 
on continental statistics. 


SWISS COTTAGES, 

The rural architecture of Switzerland is picturesque 
and pleasing. The farm-houses and cottages, espe- 
cially in the valleys, are chiefly based on stone, and 
constructed of wood, usually larch, hewn smoothly, 
and joined closely together, the projecting roofs, gables, 
and sides, and the obtuse angle at top, are all, too, 
in the Grecian style. The ground floor is a kind of 
storehouse or cellar, and seldom inhabited, as the 
winter snows fall so deeply as to rise to the level of 
more than five or six feet. A gallery usually sur- 
rounds each of the other stories, and the roof projects 
above so as to shed the snow or rain off these balco- 
nies, The common ascent to each stage or floor is by 
stairs leading to the gallery. The roof and walls are 
covered with very small wooden shingles, which, in 
appearance, when laid on, resemble the scales of a coat 
of mail. The floors are of fir boards: each house has 
a large stove contrived to diffuse warmth around, and 
to answer all the purposes of cooking. Near this stove, 
which is handsomely made, and always shining bright, 
a small staircase leads to the second floor. The win- 
dows are extended in horizontal length along nearly 
all the breadth of the end walls, and occasionally in 
the side walls. They are formed of small parallelo- 
grams of glass set in wooden frames. The little pas- 
toral chalets (or temporary huts for summer residence 

g the tains) are of only one story—the roof 
covered with boards, which are pressed down with 
heavy stones to prevent the wind blowing them off. 
The barns and cattle-houses are well and commodi- 
ously constructed—the former often on the floor above 
the latter. In some parts, the roofs of houses and 
barns are covered with tiles, but this is only common 
in the strictly agricultural districts. Altogether, I 
have seen nowhere on the Continent of Europe, ex- 
cept Belgium and Holland, the peasantry so generally 
well lodged as in Switzerland. 

ALPINE PASTURES. 

The Alpine pasturages are elevated in heights of 
two, three, or more ranges, according to the season— 
the herdsmen ascending with their cows and goats, 
and often with sheep, as the heat increases from early 


spring to the high temperature of July and August, 
and then descending as autumn declines into winter. 
These pastures form the principal source of mainte- 
nance and opulence to the inhabitants of the greater 
_ of Switzerland, Savoy, the Voralberg, and the 

yrol. Each pasture elevation has its particular cha- 
lets for the herdsmen. The butter and cheese after- 
wards carried down to market are made in these tin 
habitations. Below in the valleys, or often in 
tered nooks on the brow of the mountains, are the 
winter houses for the cattle, which are then fed with 
the hay gathered by great industry even in spots to 
which the goats can scarcely resort. The intrepidity 
of the maher (mower) of the Alps is scarcely less than 
that of the chamois hunters. Whether he be gather- 
ing grass for the cows, blue melilot to mix with the 
cheese, or medicinal herbs for the druggist, he starts 
forth provided with food, kirchwasser (a species of 
strong drink), and tobacco—the soles of his shoes for- 
tified with pointed nails, and with hay inside to soften 
his fall when he leaps from rock to rock—his gaiters 
unbuttoned below, to leave him free at the ancles, and 
a whetstone stuck under his belt, to sharpen the little 
scythe or sickle carried over his shoulder. He thus 
ascends to the hollows and crests of rocks on the brow 
and summits of mountains, and ties the hay he cuts 
in firm bundles, which he then pitches downwards 
from the heights. In this perilous way he in summer 
gains a scanty living. In winter he may be seen sus- 
pended by ropes, over precipices and gorges, to reach 
fallen trees, which he contrives to displace, and slide 
downwards for fuel. If he succeeds in saving, by 
these daring pursuits, enough to justify his demand- 
ing the hand of the maiden he loves, and whose father 
often has no more fortune than a little chalet, an Al- 
pine pasture, and the milk of three or four cows, which 
the pretty peasant maid carries to sell in the valley, 
where he has probably first met her, he marries—takes 
a chalet, and becomes in his turn a herdsman, and in 
time the proprietor of a few cows, and the father of a 
family. 

WILD SPORTS OF THE ALPS. 

The wild sports of Switzerland have decreased with 
the beasts of the chase, which are said to have been 
formerly remarkably abundant. There are still plenty 
of wild birds during the season ; nearly every species 
in Europe frequents Switzerland, and in many parts 
there is not only an abundant field for shooting, but 
also excellent fishing. Woodcocks and snipes are shot 
in the alluvions or marshes of rivers; plovers, par- 
tridges, and also water-fowl, are met with in places 
not much frequented. The great vulture of the Alps, 
and those who perch on the rocky cliffs of lakes, are 
among the most formidable birds of prey, and many 
stories are related of their ravenous courage and 
strength. The Glarnisch, and other glaciers of Gla- 
ris, and the wilds of the lake of Wallenstadt, are fa- 
vourite haunts of the lammer-geyer (the vulture which 
carries off lambs), or bearded vulture. A chamois hun- 
ter is said, several years ago, to have discovered on 
the scarp of a rock, near the summit of the Glarnisch, 
the eyrie of one of those winged despots. He took off 
his shoes, and stripped off all but his shirt and trou- 
sers, to enable him more easily to climb to it, and with 
only his fusil to support him at times, he climbed and 
crept up and along a narrow shelf suspended over a 
terrific precipice, until he reached the nest in which 
were the young brood. As he was in the act of tak- 
ing them out, the old vulture darted furiously, with 
the rapidity of lightning, down upon him from the 
heavens, and fastened her talons deep in his naked 
side. He, however, in this dreadful position, when a 
single false movement was certain destruction, re- 
tained his presence of mind, He remained firm, until 
he drew with one hand the muzzle of his gun to the 
body of the vulture, and with the toe of one foot first 
cocked the lock and then fired the contents of the bar- 
rel through the body of the desperate tyrant of the 
air, which fell dead with its claws still sunk deeply in 
the hunter's flesh. The latter then descended safely 
with his prey—the young turned alive into his sport- 
ing-pouch, the old with its beak tied to its talons, 
hung round his neck. His wounds, the deep marks 
of which he always retained, are said to have been 
many weeks in healing. 

But all the wild sports of Switzerland give place to 
hunting the chamois. We saw these graceful animals 
brought down on different occasions, To be an ex- 
pert chamois hunter, all the qualities are necessary of 
a strong and active constitution, which can bear the 
extremes of heat and cold, whether in frosty nights on 
the Alpine rocks, or in the day exposed to a scorching 
sun—whether in wet, dry, snowy, or frosty weather. 
The hunter must not have any constitutional disposi- 
tion to vertigo. His sight and hearing must be re- 
markably keen, his footstep sure, his hand firm and 
steady, with a presence of mind not to be suddenly 
startled in the most frightful perils. To these quali- 
ties must be joined strength to carry burdens, and 
also courage, patience, and experience :—all these to 
enable him to overcome the most timid of animals. 

The extreme timidity of the chamois, with its keen 
sense of smelling and hearing, and its active dexterity, 
are the gifts of nature, which enable it to avoid the 
huntsmen with such extraordinary watchfulness and 
fieetness, They are hunted with, but generally with- 
out, dogs. Dogs are only convenient according to the 
position of the places which the chamois frequent. 
Two, and never more than three, hunters go forth in 
the night, with a pike hooked at each end, s0 as to 
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take hold in ascending or crossing rocks or ice ; aly 
a mountain staff, armed or pointed with iron—a cam, 
bine or rifle—cramps with several points, and Straps 
to attach them to the shoes to prevent slipping. ], 
their large sporting-pouch, they carry, besides ammy, 
nition, a small telescope, bread, cheese, and kirchwas, 


ser. The first night they rest at one of the Mog MR §S 
elevated chalets, generally an open shed, in whic, 
they are warmed by a wood fire. They set off early We now 


on the following morning, in order to arrive at bre 
of day near where they expect to find a herd of cha, 
mois, or they probably go first to place themselves on 
some favourite height, where they establish a lurking 
place on the verge of jutting rocks, where, to be hid. 
den from view, they raise two large slabs of stone oq 
edge, leaving a small interstice between to see through, 
One hunter then crawls on all-fours from this ambvs. 
cade, and looks through his telescope in every direction 
for the chamois, his comrades resting with the arms, 
&c. behind the upraised stones, If he perceives game 
approaching, he makes a slight motion in the direction 
with his hand. They then deliberate as to how 

may kill or best approach them, in case the herd turns 
in another direction. As they know well the country, 
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with its passes, and the safety rendezvous of the cha. gy intelli 
mois, experience governs their decision. lands is € 

The most dexterous hunter approaches from rock [desirous 0 
to rock—frequently creeping—sometimes watching fM py them t 
half an hour or more, immoveably flat, according as} The fo! 


the troop moves ; sometimes he takes off his white 
shirt, puts it on again over his clothes to resemble the 
snow or ice over which he creeps ; sometimes he takes 
off his shoes, and walks barefoot, leaving all weight 
behind, over the dangerous ledges of precipices. At 
other times he stands immoveable as the rocks—mex 
sures the distance he has to attain with the eye; and 
when he can distinguish the curves of the chamois’ 


itwas no 
horns, he concludes he is within two hundred and fifty rs I be 
feet of the game. He then makes zig-zag or suta Byity of t 
other advances as he can, By patient circumspection MM wil and o 
he may at length approach within gunshot distance; lating to. 
and then, if he cannot mark the female leader, he fires [Mf age consi: 
at the largest and fattest. If it falls, he rushes to it, plants of 
seizes it in triumph, and frequently drinks the blood Mason ac 
in ecstacy, as he believes it to be a special antidote to Mover at 1 
vertigo. He then opens its stomach, throws away the particular 
uneatable intestines, ties the hind and fore feet together, yellow bi 
and, throwing it over his neck, carries it down to his Mwith spe 
companions, who afterwards all make a frugal repast, which I} 
and then continue the chase. At night they salt or Bully, clun 
smoke the game they thus kill. The skin is preserved [fin the oct 
for gloves, the fat for medical purposes, and the horns Mceded in 
for sale. A full-grown chamois weighs from fifty to [peared gr 
seventy pounds, and, in good condition, yields seven to Bstudying 
eight pounds of suet or fat. If the hunters succeed Mand grou 
in killing the female which leads the troop, the whole Mui Britai 
flock is stupified—they run confusedly round her Jon which 
body, and are all easily shot. Chicago ; 
RURAL CUSTOMS AND FETES. 
The pastoral peasantry, and those of the democratic sage 

? 


cantons, are the most ardent in athletic exercises, and 
in celebrating the anniversaries of the great deeds of 
their ancestors. Many of their old observances are 
still reverentially maintained. The wrestlers of En- 
tlibuch ; the annual processions and cross-bow shoot- 
ing at Altorf, on the spot where Tell hit the apple 
placed by Gesler’s command on his son’s head ; the 
respectful funeral ceremonies ; the egg-game of Un- 
terseen; the dancing fétes and wedding matches of 
Freiburg, and many other customs, are still celebrated 
with joyousenthusiasm. Many have, however, ceased 
to be observed. The diffusion of education, the new 
modes of agriculture, and the extension of manufac- 
turing industry, are effecting changes and results in 
the manners and customs of the labouring population 
in Switzerland, similar to those in progress among the 
most enlightened nations of Europe. 

The egg-game was generally played every Easter 
Monday at Berne and other is stil conti- 
nued at Unterseen, where one hundred and one eggs 
are placed in a straight line at equal distances from each 
other. At one end an expert man stands, holdings 
corn-fan filled with grain, into which he dexterously 
receives the eggs thrown to him, Two young persons 
in gay costumes, and sometimes with hair powdered, 
join hand in hand, and, preceded by joyous music, fol- 
low one on each side the line of eggs to the farther 
end, They there separate ; one runs with all his might 
to Neuhaus; there drinks a glass of wine, and runs 
back as swiftly, in order to be on the spot before the 
other can lift up all the eggs, one by one, and throw 
them in the same order into the fan. If he fails, or 
if one egg falls on the ground, the whole are replaced, 
and he must recommence his labour. The first who 
conquers receives a prize contributed by the spectators: 
a dance generally terminates this feast. 

‘ Eating the bread of reconciliation” is one of the 
most pleasing customs of Switzerland, and is more 
particularly common in the Grisons. When two neigh- 
bours fall out, their mutual friends contrive to bring 
them together in the same house, and then prevail on 
them to sit down with the company to eat bread at the 
same table. If they succeed, which is generally the 
case, ri rand animosity cease—the persons at va- 
riance break and eat the same bread, and they after- 
wards are usually better friends than before. 

In the Engadine, if a man has been falsely accused, 
imprisoned, tried, and acquitted by the judges, all the 
inhabitants assemble to conduct him from prison, and 
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the prettiest young maid of the district presents him 

yith a flower, “‘ the rose of innocence.” 

The young always rise respectfully before the old, 
listen in silence to the tales of ancient times, 


MR SHIRREFF’S ACCOUNT OF THE 
PRAIRIE LANDS. 


Kee We now approach the season when intending emi- 
lan grants will proceed on their voyage to the country 
ves on fm of their adoption in the great Western World. Up- 


irking fj yer Canada will be the chosen settlement of some, 
hid. & hile the western parts of the United States will be 
or preferred by others. We believe that both districts 


mbus, fg possess advantages attractive to the settler, and that 
‘ection fy the preference will depend in a great measure on con- 
arms, ingent circumstances. Having repeatedly described 


game MH ihe characteristics of the Canadian province, we now 
‘ection @ ieg to bring under the notice of our readers a work 
te, on the western parts of the States, formerly noticed in 
or. the Journal, namely, the Tour of Mr Patrick Shirreff,* 


.e cha, (gm intelligent farmer, whose account of the prairie 
lands is extremely worthy of perusal by all who are 
n rock fg desirous of emigrating, and should, if possible, be read 
tching fH by them before making choice of a location, 
ing a The following are his observations on the prairie 
» White I Jands: —‘ The word prairie is derived from the French, 
ble the fH and signifies meadow. In America it means grass- 
e takes Mjand naturally free from timber, and is used in this 
Weight [sense by me. Prairies have not been found in the 
S. At Mi eastern parts of North America, and many conjectures 
—mex Mf exist regarding their origin in the west. Gradually 
e; and Mf passing from the forests and oak openings of Michigan, 
vamois’ Hit was not until after crossing the river Des Plaines 
nd fifty hat I became fully sensible of the beauty and subli- 
r sutn Ml wity of the prairies. They embrace every texture of 
pection ff soil and outline of surface, and are sufficiently undu- 
stance; MB lating to prevent the stagnation of water. The herb- 
he fires HM ave consists of tall grass, interspersed with flowering 
*S to it, Mplants of every hue, which succeed each other as the 
e blood Hseason advances. The blossoming period was nearly 
dote to Mover at the time of my journey. Sunflowers were 
way the particularly numerous, and almost all the plants had 
gether, Myellow blossoms. Every day brought me in contact 
1 to his Hwith species formerly unobserved, while others with 
repast, Bwhich I had become familiar, disappeared. Occasion- 
‘Salt or Bully, clumps of trees stood on the surface, like islands 
eserved Min the ocean. ‘The bounding forest projected and re- 
e horns Meded in pleasing forms, and the distant outlines ap- 
fifty to Mpeared graceful. I had no time for searching out and 
even to Bsudying scenery, and perhaps conceptions of beauty 
succeed Hand grouping of trees, formed in the artificial school 
» whole Hof Britain, are inapplicable to the magnificent scale 
nd her on which nature hath adorned the country between 
Chicago and Springfield. The works of man are mere 
distortions compared with those of nature, and I have 
. x0 doubt many prairies, containing hundreds of square 
ee niles, exceed the finest English parks in beauty as 
~~ of puch as they do in extent. Sometimes I found my- 
a wif in the midst of the area without a tree or object 
of Ex of any kind within the range of vision; the surface, 
i . dothed with interesting vegetation around me, ap- 
sige a paring like a sea, suggested ideas which I had not 
ny then the means of recording, and which cannot be re- 
of Une called. The wide expanse appeared the gift of God 
ches of @.™a" for the exercise of his industry ; and there 
*b = king no obstacle to immediate cultivation, nature 
. a seemed inviting the husbandman to till the soil, and 
he new qlrtake of her bounty.” 
pool From a close observation of the country, Mr Shirreff 
ts fa strongly recommends the state of Illinois as preferable 
ul tion Po" PUrposes of emigration, to any other in America. 
june the peaking on this subject, in reference to the wages of 
ong labour and produce, he says—“ If an ordinary mecha- 
nic work five days in the week, he will earn through- 
Eastet Bout the year, besides board, 260 dollars (a dollar is 4s. 
ll conti+ Bigg sterling) ; or of Indian corn about 1733 bushels ; 
ne e888 Bor of wheat about 580 bushels; or of beef about 
om each 13.000 Ibs. ; or of land about 200 acres—(land being 
alding ® Miwid at the rate of a dollar and a quarter per acre. ) 
erously An ordinary farm labourer will get during the year, 
persons Biiesides his board, 100 dollars ; or of Indian corn about 
wdered, 67 bushels ; or of wheat about 222 bushels ; or of beef 
sic, fol- Babout 5000 Ibs. ; or of land about 80 acres, Female 
farther Biouse-servants in private families get 52 dollars. How 
is might very different is the situation of farm labourers in 
id runs Biagland, Scotland, and Ireland, compared with those 
fore the Hin illinois! Supposing the weekly wages of labourers 
d throw Biobe 10s., 8s., and 3s, Gd., without board, in England, 
fails, oF PBsea nd, and Ireland respectively, and they do not ex- 
eplaced, flued these sums, the Englishman will earn during the 
rst who Bar about 70 bushels of wheat, or of beef about 1560 
ctators: Hibs. ; the Scotchman about 62 bushels of wheat, or of 
beef about 1400 lbs. ; the Irishman about thirty bushels 
» of the Be wheat, or of beef about 750 lbs. But when the board 
is more fiofthe workman, or simply what he himself would con- 
o neigh me, is taken from these numbers, they will appear 
to bring insignificant compared with the wages of Illinois. 
evail on @An ordinary farm labourer in Illinois gets the value 
dat the fii eighty acres of land yearly. In Britain, when due 
ally the FRllowance is made for the board of the labourer, he 
S at Va- BMves not get one-tenth of an acre of good land. When 
y afters PPages are compared with land, the farm labourer of 
linois is about 800 times better rewarded than in 
nceused, [Britain, 
9 all the 
on, and J * Published by Otiver and Boyd, Edinburgh, in one vol. 8vo. 


The wages of female servants, compared with the 
price of land, are also remarkable. I am sure there 
are many of my excellent countrywomen, who, if they 
could reach Illinois, would cheerfully earn a farm for 
their fathers, husbands, or lovers, by engaging in ser- 
vice. Perhaps in almost every. case individuals, on 
their arrival in the country, would act prudently by 
working for hire for the first twelve months, even if 
they possess a little capital. By so doing, the know- 
ledge which they would obtain of the country, and the 
intercourse of the people, would perhaps be of as much 
importance to them as the increase of funds. In the 
case of a family without funds, the members might 
separate entirely or partially, as circumstances admitted, 
and afterwards in unite when they had obtained 
the means of pandiatlig and farming land. 

The land in Illinois to which the comparison of wages 
refers, is of fine quality, situated in the best climate of 
America, and, considered as a workshop, is not great} 
surpassed by any portion of the earth. The view which 
I have taken of the reward of farm labourers in Illi- 
nois and Britain may appear excessive, yet it will bear 
investigation. The British labourer’s reward of one- 
tenth of an acre would yield a mere trifle annually ; 
but the Illinois labourer’s reward of eighty acres might 
afford sustenance for himself and family for ever. The 
man who gives his services one year for hire in IIli- 
nois, and invests his wages in the purchase of land, 
obtains the services of nature on a large scale in per- 
petuity, and by leading a life of industry and economy 
for five or six years, he would be enabled to purchase 
and sufficiently stock eighty acres of land, which would 
for ever support himself and family. 

Illinois may justly be called ‘the poor man’s coun- 
try,’ if any part of the world deserves the title. The 
extraordinary reward which the labourer receives, and 
the bountifulness of nature, are favourable to the poor, 
and no person who has health and strength, and leads 
an industrious and a virtuous life, can continue with- 
out the means of subsistence in Illinois, The future 
prospects of Illinois appear to be highly favourable. 
It will be found that almost all the elements of pro- 
sperity exist in the country. The soil, grass-covered 
surface, climate, internal facilities of comimerce, cheap- 
ness and extent of land, and the systems of governing 
and educating the people, are not surpassed by any 
other portion of America, and inhabitants are alone 
wanting to complete its greatness.” 

This being a recital of only a few of the advantages 
which Illinois offers to labourers, and other descrip- 
tions of settlers, we refer to the work itself for much 
valuable information on the subject. Mr Shirreff con- 
siders that Lllinois, from its fertility, freedom from 
forest, mildness of climate, and cheapness of land, is 
infinitely preferable to Canada ; but it may be kept in 
view that the whole of western America is the coun- 
try for the poor man, and offers boundless scope for 
physical industry. Mr Shirreff tells his readers that 
if agricultural employment is not to be had in the rural 
districts, “‘ there is always a demand for labour in towns 
and villages, at high wages, and he need not remain 
idle if he is disposed to work. An industrious and 
sober man must rapidly accumulate wealth by work- 
ing for hire, and many perhaps err by purchasing land 
instead of continuing to work under the direction of 
others. On leaving New York, a gardener, who was 
working at Haddington when I left Scotland, gave 
me ten pounds sterling, which he had saved since his 
arrival in America, to enable his wife and family to 
reach him. A young man, whom I had often employed 
at spade-work on Mungoswells farm, at ls. 6d. a-day 
without board, was earning, by sawing stones at Cin- 
cinnati, 4s, 3d, a-day with board.” 

Whether emigrants intend tosettle in Upper Canada 
or in the western states, we advise them to proceed by 
way of New York, as decidedly the most convenient 
and comfortable route to be pursued. They will 
easily reach the great Canadian lakes from New York, 
and thence, with equal facility, reach Illinois or any 
part of Upper Canada. We tender this advice in con- 
sequence of our having received a number of letters 
from settlers, entreating us to warn future emigrants 
of the horrors and dangers of the St Lawrence, the 
passage up that river being generally any thing but 
safe or agreeable, 


ANECDOTES OF THE DEAF AND DUMB. 
Tue following anecdotes and notices of persons born 
deaf and dumb have been collected and forwarded to us 
by a youth labouring under these melancholy depriva- 
tions :—A lady, who is considered the first dilletanti 
mistress of music in Paris, tried an experiment upon 
a young woman who was both deaf and dumb. She 
fastened a silk thread about the girl’s mouth, and rested 
the other end upon her piano-forte, upon which she 
played a pathetic air; her visitor soon appeared much 
affected, and at length burst into tears. When she 
recovered, she wrote down upon a piece of paper, that 
she had experienced a delight which she could not 
express, and that it had forced her to weep. 

Another anecdote of the power of music over a pu- 
pil at the institution in Paris, is mentioned by the 
same authority. The hand of a girl was placed on 
the harmonica—a musical instrument which is said 
to have a powerful influence over the nerves—whilst it 


was playing ; she was then asked if she felt any sen- 
sation ; she answered, that she felt a new sensation 
enter the ends of her fingers, pass up her arms, and 
penetrate her heart. 

The following is described as a plan by which the 
deaf may in some measure be made to hear :—Procure 
a stringed instrument, with a neck of some length, as 
a lute, a guitar, or the like ; and before you begin to 
play, you must by signs direct the deaf man to take 
hold, with his teeth, of the end of the neck of the in- 
strument ; then, if you strike the strings with the bow 
one after another, the sound will enter the deaf man’s 
mouth, and be conveyed to the organ of hearing, 
through the hole in the palate ; and thus the deaf man 
will hear, with a great deal of pleasure, the sound of 
the instrument, as has been several times experienced ; 
nay, those who are not deaf may make the experiment 
upon themselves, by stopping their ears, so as not to 
hear the instrument in the usual way, and then hold- 
ing the end of the instrument in their teeth, while 
another touches the strings. 

It is mentioned in a German journal, that, in 1750, 
a merchant of Cleves, named Jorrisen, who had be- 
come almost totally deaf, sitting one day near a harp- 
sichord where some persons were playing, and having 
a tobacco-pipe in his mouth, the bow] of which rested 
against the body of the instrument, he was agreeably 
surprised to hear all the notes in the most distinct man- 
ner. By a little reflection and practice, he again ob- 
tained the use of this valuable sense; for he soon 
learned by means of a piece of hard wood, one end of 
which he placed against his teeth, to keep up a con- 
versation, and to be able to understand the least whis- 
per. He soon afterwards made his beneficial discovery 
the subject of an inaugurate dissertation, published at 
Halle in 1754, The effect is the same if the person 
who speaks rests the stick against his throat or his 
breast, or when one rests the stick which he holds in 
his teeth against some vessel into which the other 
speaks, 

The deaf and dumb acquire, by long practice, an 
astonishing readiness in understanding a person speak- 
ing to them, by closely observing the motion of the 
lips :—Bishop Burnet, in one of his letters, mentions 
the case of a daughter of Mr Godby, minister of St 
Gervais in Geneva. “ At two years old,” says he, “‘ it 
was perceived that she lost her hearing, and ever 
since, though she hears great noises, yet hears nothing 
of what is said toher ; but by observing the motion of 
the lips and mouths of others, she acquired so many 
words, that out of these she has formed a sort of jar- 
gon, in which she can hold conversation whole days 
with those who can speak her language; she knows 
nothing of what is said to her, unless she sees the mo- 
tion of their lips who speak to her. One thing will 
appear the strangest part of the whole narrative: she 
has a sister with whom she has practised her language 
more than with any body else ; and in the night, by 
laying her hands on her sister’s mouth, she can per- 
ceive by that what she says, and so can discourse with 
her in the dark.” 

The Abbé Jamet, director of the Hospital of Bon 
Sauveur, lately exhibited at the Academy of Caen a 
deaf youth, whom he has so successfully tutored as to 
render him capable of speaking with tolerable correct- 
ness. Many members of the academy addressed the 
youth through the medium of his learned instructor, 
and put questions to him regarding his age and the 
course of his studies, all of which he answered with- 
out the least hesitation. The tone of his voice had a 
most striking, not to say unnatural, effect, and would 
have seemed to issue from an automaton, but for the 
motion of his chest, and the play of the organs of ar- 
ticulation. M. Jamet entered into some details ex- 
planatory of the manner in which this extraordinary 
result had been attained. His practice was first to 
draw on paper a mouth, and trace out the tongue in 
all the necessary positions for the emission of different 
sounds. Many of these, and especially the nasal 
sounds, he had great difficulty in teaching his pupil. 
It took him six months to master the liquid /’s ; and 
it is observable, that this is the sound which he pro- 
nounces with the least distinctness. ‘The youth is so 
entirely deaf ag not to hear even the loudest thunder ; 
but when a carriage passes through the street, he says 
he perceives a noise beneath his feet. 

The letter of Sir Astley Cooper to the late Dr Wat- 
son, of the Asylum for the Deaf and Dumb, at Kent 
Road, London, as to the character and gesture of a 
lad who was born deaf, dumb, and blind, is inte- 
resting :—“‘ My Dear Sir—The boy whom I men- 
tioned to you as having been born deaf and blind from 
congenital cataracts, was brought to my house by Mr 
Sanders, oculist ; when he was entered into my par- 
lour, he put his hands to the wall, and felt around the 
room until he met with a chair, on which he placed 
himself. A key was given to him, with which be im- 
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mediately began to strike his teeth, and from which 
he seemed to derive great satisfaction. In lieu of the 
key, a piece of wood was put into his hands ; he struck 
his teeth two or three times with it, and threw it from 
him with a whining noise, and with frequent lateral 
motion of the body, expressive of uneasiness and dis- 
appointment ; but upon a key being again presented 
to him, he beat his teeth with great apparent pleasure, 
and seemed to wish to continue the gratification for a 
length of time. I wrote to Mr Sanders for further 
rticulars, and he gave me the following account :— 
he lad's name is Mitchell, son of the Rev. James 
Mitchell of Ardelach, Inverness ; his I think, 
about ten years, very strong, and apparently healthy, 
He was tractable, and his father and friends 
him very easily ; for, after being gently patted on the 
head, he would readily submit to their direction and 
guidance for the accomplishment of any ordinary pur- 
pose. As soon as he came into the room, he mh wwe 
around it, and traversed it, feeling every article of 
furniture. He had the custom of feeling every one, 
and of running his hands up and down their fimbs, 
as if to judge of their stature. If any thing pleased 
him, he patted his stomach as if that organ had in 
the course of his existence given him most pleasure, 
and he instinctively referred to it for the expression of 
delight. His principal amusement consisted in ham- 
mering his teeth with some metallic substance, as a key, 
and was very angry when checked by the substitution 
of some other substance incapable of vibration. When 
I attempted the operation for the cataract, his friends 
lost the power of managing him ; but when liberated 
from the restraint necessary on that occasion, he was 
equally tractable as before, and seemed perfectly free 
.from sulkiness. He would not, however, suffer me 
to approach him afterwards without great difficulty, 
possibly distinguishing me by the nose.—I am, yours 
very truly, (Signed) AstTLey Cooper.” 

A boy, ten years of age, who had been completely 
deaf from his infancy, was cured by M. Deleau, a 
Parisian physician, by a method which has been tried 
with success before, namely, the forcible injection of 
air into the cavity of the tympanum, through the Eus- 
tachian tube. his, it seems, was done without caus- 
ing any inconvenience, and has proved very successful, 
The developement of the voice was gradual and diffi- 
cult, and attended with many very singular phenomena, 
Before the operation, the boy could not hear any noise, 
however violent ; his countenance was dull, his gait 
sluggish, and his manner stupid. On the restoration 

of his hearing, he testified great delight, took great 
pleasure in listening to all kinds of sounds, and was 
thrown into ecstacy by a musical snuff-box. It was 
long before he had an accurate conception of the di- 
rection of sounds. He very soon — to imitate 
simple sounds with his voice, such as the vowels a, 0, 
u, and words containing them, such as papa, tabac, 
, feu; but the more complicated sounds cost him 
ak trouble, and he succeeded in pronouncing a few 
of them, not without extraordinary contortion of all 
the organs of speech. Very little progress was made 
in teaching him pronunciation, by the sounds merely ; 
withthe aid of the written signs he advanced much 
more rapidly, He has now been a year under tuition. 
He can distinguish the characters of various sounds, 
knows when they come from a distance, avoids car- 
riages and horses, opens the door when any one 
knocks, can appreciate musical rhythm, knows all the 
sounds of his language, can repeat by memory a cer- 
tain number of easy phrases, and even reply to them, 
and, finally, executes by speech whatever his preceptor 
orders him. It is a curious circumstance, however, 
that he still continues to use signs only in communi- 
cating with other people on ordinary occasions. This 
youth’s case is detailed in the Journal de Physiologie, 
July 1825. 

The following is a surprising instance of a dumb 
man speaking: it was communicated by Mr Felibien 
to the Academy of Sciences at Paris :—The son of a 
tradesman in Chartres, who had been deaf from his 
birth, and was consequently dumb, when he was 
about twenty-three or twenty-four years of age, began 
on a sudden to speak, without its being known that 
he had ever heard. This event drew the attention of 
every one, and many believed it to be miraculous. 
The young man, however, gave a plain and rational 
account, by which it 2ppeared to proceed wholly from 
natural causes, He said that about four months be- 
fore, he was surprised by a new and pleasing sensa- 
tion, which he afterwards discovered to arise from his 
hearing a peal of bells ; that as yet he heard only with 
one ear, but afterwards a kind of water came from his 
left ear, and then he could hear distinctly with both ; 
that from this time he listened with the utmost curio- 
sity and attention to the ds which accompanied 
those motions of the lips which he had before remarked 
to convey ideas from one person to another. In ashort 
time he was able to understand them by noting the 
things to which they related, and the actiong which 
they produced; and after repeated attempts to imi- 
tate them when alone, at the end of four months he 
thought himself able to talk. He therefore, without 
having intimated what had happened, began at once 
to speak, and affected to join in conversation, though 
with much more imperfection than. he was aware of. 
Many divines immediately visited him, and questioned 
him concerning God and the soul, moral good and evil 
and many other subjects of the same kind; but of all 
these they found him totally ignorant, though he had 
been used to go to mass, and had been instructed in 


all the externals of devotion, as making the sign of 
the cross, looking upwards, kneeling at proper sea- 
sons, and using gestures of penitence and prayer. Of 
death itself, which may be considered as a sensible ob- 
ject, he had very con and imperfect ideas, nor 
did it appear that he had ever reflected upon it. His 
life was little more than animal and sensitive; he 
seemed to be content with the simple perceptions of 
such objects as he could perceive, and did not compare 
his ideas with each other, nor draw such inferences as 
might have been ex from him. It was appa- 
rent, however, that his understanding was vigorous, 
and that his apprehensions were quick. His intellec- 
tual defects, therefore, must have been caused not by 
the barrenness of the soil, but merely the necessary 
want of cultivation. 


ON COMING OF AGE. 

We have had several good hearty laughs, as usual, at the drol- 
leries of our old friend Hood, who, in his Comic ANNvAL for the 
current year, recently published, has afforded a number of most 
amusing sketches—sketches, indeed, which no brain but that of 
the ready-witted author could have concocted. Hood is one of the 
most original minded men at present wielding a pen or pencil ; 
and long, say we, may so lively and ingenious a writer live to 
promote mirth and amusement in our gloomy winter months— 
jong may his book make its annual appearance as a guest at our 
firesides—long may it caricature and shame the vanities and vices 
of those who expose themselves to its censure. Among the bur- 
lesque poetical effusions worthy of notice in the volume for 1836, 
are the following stanzas on coming of age. 

To-day it is my natal day, 

Three ’prenticeships have passed away, 

A part in work, a part in play, 

Since I was bound to life ! 

This first of May I come of age, 

A man, I enter on the stage 

Where human passions fret and rage, 

To mingle in the strife. 


It ought to be a happy date, 
My friends they all congratulate 
That I am come to “ Man’s Estate,” 
To some, a grand event ; 
But ah! to me descent allots 
No acres, no paternal spots 
In Beds, Bucks, Herts, Wilts, Essex, Notts, 
Hants, Oxon, Berks, or Kent. 
From John 0’ Groat’s to Land’s End search, 
I have not one rod, pole, or perch 
To pay me rent, or tithe to church, 
That I can call my own. 
Not common-right for goose or ass ; 
Then what is Man’s Estate? Alas, 
Six feet by two of mould and grass 
When I am dust and bone. 


Reserve the feast! The board forsake ! 
Ne’er tap the wine—don’t cut the cake, 
No toasts or foolish speeches make, 

At which my reason spurns, 
Before this happy term you praise, 
And prate about returns and days, 
Just o’er my vacant rent-roll gaze, 

And sum up my returns. 


I know where great estates descend 
That here is Boyhood’s legal end, 
And easily can comprehend 
How “ Manors make the Man.” 
But as for me, I was not born 
To quit-rent of a peppercorn, 
And gain no ground this blessed morn 
From Beersheba to Dan. 
No barrels broach—no bonfires make ! 
To roast a bullock for my sake, 
Who in the country have no stake, 
Would be too like a quiz; 
No banners hoist—let off no gun— 
Pitch no marquee—devise no fun— 
But think, when Man is Twenty-One 
What new delights are his ? 


What is the moral legal fact ? 

Of age to-day, I’m free to act 

For self—free, namely, to contract 
Engagements, bonds, and debts ; 

I'm free to give my IO U, 

* Sign, draw, accept, as majors do; 

And free to lose my freedom too 

For want of due assets, 


I am of age, to ask Miss Ball, 
Or that great heiress, Miss Duval, 
To go to church, hump, squint, and all, 
And be my own for life. 
But put such reasons on their shelves, 
To tell the truth between ourselves, 
I’m one of those contented elves 
Who do not want a wife. 


What else belongs to manhood still ? 

I’m old enough to make my will, 

With valid clause and codicil, 
Before in turf I lie. 

But I have nothing to bequeath 

In earth, or waters underneath, 

And in all candour let me breathe, 
I do not want to die. 

Away ! if this be Manhood’s forte, 

Put by the sherry and the port— 

No ring of bells—no rustic sport— 


No dance—no merry pipes ! 


No flowery garlands—no bouquet— 

No Birthday Ode to sing or say— 

To me it seems this is a da 
For bread and cheese 


To justify the festive cup 
What horrors here are conjured up ! 
What things of bitter bite and sup, 
Poor wretched Twenty-One’s ! 
No landed lumps, but frumps and hum 
Discretion’s Days are far from trumps 
tic discord, dowdies, dumps, 
Death, dockets, debts, and duns ! 


If you must drink, oh drink “ the King” 
Reform—the Church—the Press—the Ring, 
Drink Aldgate Pump—or any thing, 
Before a toast like this! 
Nay, tell me, coming thus of age, 
And turning o’er this sorry page, 
Was young Nineteen so far from sage ? 
Or young Eighteen from bliss ? 


No flummery then from flowery lips, 
No three times three and hip-hip-hips, 
Because I’m ripe and full of pips— 

1 like a little green. 
To put me on my solemn oath, 
If sweep-like I could stop my growth, 
I would remain, and nothing loth, 

A Boy—about nineteen, 


My friends, excuse me these rebukes ! 
Were I a monarch’s son, or duke’s, 
Go to the Vatican of Meux 

And broach his biggest barrels— 
Impale whole elephants on spits— 
Ring Tom of Lincoln till he splits, 
And dance into St Vitus’ fits, 

And break your winds with carols! 


But ah ! too well you know my lot, 
Ancestral acres greet me not, 
My freehold’s in a garden-pot, 

And barely pin. 
Away then with all festive stuff ! 

an’s state,” sure 
T shall not buy it in. ™ 


swipes. 


A Scortisn Drunkard REronmep.—The oni 
instance I have ever known of a confirmed dram 
drinker giving the practice up, was Mr S—, a 
Aberdeenshire squire, who once drank to such an e 
cess that he fell into a stupor, in which he contin 
for many hours without any visible signs of life, au/ 
was thought to be dead. He was stretched out accor \now Ji 
ingly; a carpenter being summoned to measure thy Mv frier 
body for a coffin, and the funeral cakes (called burying’. 
bread) ordered. An old woman who watched by tiem" # 
corpse had fallen asleep, but was awakened by a noisy 20, WI 
resembling sneezing: she jumped up, and perceived 


meaning 
groaned 
isnot W 
tone of 1 
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h 
the laird stirring one of his hands. Her fright an _ 
astonishment may be imagined; and, sallying forth y 
she alarmed the whole family. ‘The doctor who haijg ™ 80°t 
been sent for was still in the house, and found the deaiffg his knee 
man come to life. Restoratives were administered, but he 
he was put into a warm bed, where he slept off the fumalf ang sec 
of his debauch, without any knowledge of what had o con 
curred. He was so horrified, however, on being to — 
how nearly he had escaped being buried alive, that beg "85 2° 
made a resolution to drink no more. The doctojg him to. 
recommended a gradual abolition; and in six monthifl viable | 
his daily dose was reduced from a quart to a win Whe 
glassful, to which quantity he limited himself fog; : 
the rest of his life (fifteen or twenty years). His healifR "> 
was perfectly restored. Seven years after, he met thi "er fo 
baker of the county town who had sent him the funejg medica 
ral cakes. This fellow was a wag, and sort of licenselff Rouen, 
character. Addressing the squire (who had been for up to } 
merly at the head of the corporation) by his old title It 
he said, “ Provost, you have, I dare say, seen in yo ones 
time many an unco’ thing: but saw you ever afore sy {T thi 
account of your burying bread due seven years, anig when 
no paid for yet ?””—and at the same time he thrust th thougl 
bill into his hand !—Gordon’s Memoirs, cular { 

Coat and Gotp.—In a work published a year 0M each o 
two ago by a Spaniard, there is a comparison betwee j..0:, 
the produce of the gold and silver mines in Ameri 
and the coal mines in England, from which it appean glad ‘ 
that the gross value of the annual produce of ing ou 
coal mines, which is 18,000,000 of tons, amounts 0 me, I 
450,000,000 francs, including the wages and othe was a 
charges, whilst the produce of the gold and silve! ' 
mires, including the same charges, is only 220,500,00 _ 
francs ; showing a balance in favour of the coal @ him 
England over the gold and silver mines of the Nev Please 
World, of no less a sum than 229,500,000 francs. AIJ be ha 
franc is equal to 10d. sterling. desig: 

With 
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well Street, Strand; Bancxs & Co., Manchester; 

& Wess, Birmingham; Witumer & Smirn, Live 1; W 

E. Somenscate, Leeds; C. N. Wriout, Nottingham; of an 

Bineuan, Bristol; S. Sima:s, Bath; C. Gain, Exeter; J. Pet 

pon, Hull; A. WarrraKer, Sheffield; H. York In 

J. Tayior, Brighton; Youna, Dubiin ; and all othe gethe 
Booksellers and Newsmen in Great Britain and Ireland, Canad. @ ° 
Nova Scotia, and United States of America. intel. 
y Complete sets of the work from its commencement, or nut 
bers to complete sets, may at all times be obtained from the Pub Rerv 
or their Agents. Tence 
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